





“ Education is the one living fountain 


. Which must water every part of the so- 
. cial garden.”—EDW. EVERETT. 


(NEW YORK,) 


for his study 


“Man cannot propose s higher object 


than Education and all 


that pertains to Education.”—PLATO. 
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LIGHT 
«« LIFE! 


Now look out for a rousing good new 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
with the above title. The compiler, Mr. 
R. M. McIntosh; is well known to hun- 
comiaiitambancens of the most suc- 

cessful providers of sweet melodies and 
On er tle oc ccd toepcene 
Our best writers and composers 
Py Die rhery The book has a beauti- 
Sul title, is well printed, and is every way 
pupa ap Sor specimen pages (free), 
copy, which is mailed for the 

retail price, 85 cents. 








The New Sunday School Song Book 


HEART aso VOICE. 


Edited by W. F. SHERWIN. 


OR. GEO. F. ROOT and J. R. 
SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 


‘The Publishers believe that in the preparation of 


Heart mi Voice 


They have secured a combination 
enna and Popular Authors 
the work contains 


Gainey ee 7 mew as can 


bere br iy A 
ie 








EDUCATIONAL 


D. APPLETON & CoS 


PUBLICATIONS. 
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APPLETONS’ SCHOOL READERS, 
Censisting of Five Books. 

— a 
WM. T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
Supt. of Schools, St. Louls, Mo. 
A. J. RICKOFF, A.M., 
Supt. of Instrection, Cleveland, 0. 
MARK BAILEY, A.M., 
Instructor of Elocation, Yale College. 


Appletons’ First Reader. Child's 4to, 90 


- 12ma, 142 pp. 
12mio 214 pp. 
. 12mo. 248 pp. 
12mo. 471 pp. 


The announcement of a series of Readers 


asegted ha Sve Sime, and over four hun- 
cities and the year 
1880 over one and a half copies 
were sold. 





APPLETONS’ GEOGRAPHIES. 


AMERICAN STANDARD SERIES. 
Another 


We now offer a new series of Geographi 
in two books, which will as far —, oS sy Sp 
text-books 


geographical hitherto 

as our Readers are in sdvanee © the ad 
text-books in Readers. 

THE SERIES. 


MOOT ic te ee Geography. 


Appletons’ Higher Geography. Large 
PP sto, 128 pages. 


THE MODEL COPY-BOOKS. 


In Siz Numbers. With 
COODMAN’S PATENT. 
—— have Movable 





id improvement at every 
ny A ‘aan pupil’s practice. 
ey make instruction in the subject of 
somente easy, practical, and invariably 
roan Primary Copy-Books. Model Series, 
with Wakersan's r Sliding 
Copies. Six numbers. 

Since it has been Pag ernie es 


hs povaon, 


reed aoa requisite by a sim 
venient method of a aa 
copies to each page of th 


KRUSI'S DRAWING SERIES. 


Easy Drawing Lessons, for Kindergarten 


om ( = 





Synthetic Series. Four Books & Manual. 
Analytic Series. Six Books and Manual. 
Parqpestive Series. Four Books and 


Advanced Perspective and 

Series. Four Books and Manual. 
Krusi's New System of Drawing is pre- 
eminent! to meet the wants of 
our public-school instruction in this branch. 


oven arity poeeaeniy opp p<aptad to 


the be kasha depeseaniitie ot the Righ soba school, 
Industrial Courses In 
Textile Designs, 


Outline and Relief nen agg BE 
Mechanica! Drowing, oad 
rawing. 


Architectuial 
STICKNEY'S LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Child’s Book of L A Graded 
Series of Lanseae Gnd Binabas in Four 
el I. Stories in Pictures; II. 
Studies in Animals; III. Studies ip 
Plants ; IV. Studies of Words, Teach- 
ers’ Edition. 
Letters and Lessons in Language. 
sequel to “ The Child’s Book of _- 
guage. 


Miss Stickney's charming little books 
open a new field of study, delightful to 





both teachers — They are de- 
j to secure tion of 
is best in literature ; An intertst 
in the study of all that to lan- 
; A generous choice vocabu- 
4. Readiness, correctness, and beauty 


in expression; 5. A more elevated and re- 
fined tone in school-life ; 6. A healthful 





aul pon nef baw na 


devel t of natural For 
fol scrips me Bouctioal ten 
Nu, 2. 
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ruBLisEs 
CorNELL’s GeoGRaPnies; APPLETONS' 


4250: 
ARITHMETIOS ; QUACKENBOS'S HISTORIES, 


Abo jent yeblshed, THE BEACON LIGHT. (o 
cts.) By TENNEY and HOFFMAN. And nearly 





ready, a new book by ABBEY -nd MUNGER, making 8 
trio of Sunday School bouks that cannot be excelled. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
©. H. DETSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New York. 
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CONSE RVATORY. 





“The LaPmest Music Gono! te the world. Tuition 915 

















GraMMaks, AND RHETORIC; BALLARD’s Worps, Worp-Warirer, aNnpD Pieces To 
Speak ; Proarrs or Science, History anp LireraTuRE; YOUMANS’s BOTANIES AND 
CHEMISTRY; Morsk’s ZooLoGy; LeConrr’s GroLocy; Hargness’s Latin SERiEs ; 
Hapwuty’s GREEK, ETC., ETC., ETc., all of which are among the most popular and suc- 
peretre. rca ave 


list embraces standard works representing every department of study fro 
des Eusdeagurt saa ena ¥ 


Catalogues, price lists, and ‘Educational Notes” sent free on application, and 
the most favorable terms made for first introduction. 


Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 





TEACHERS ae ees wm O18 $150 
Addrem, J.C. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON CHICAGO OR SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Dr. Es ‘SBhuver OGollegse ofr Lexie uneba, Amherst, Mass. 


The Sixth Session of the Schoo! willbe opened at AMHERST COLLEGE, 


~~. cee and last six weeks. 


tanght at the school are: FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, LATIN, MODERN 


anprak following teachers have been selectet to contaet the classes: Prof. R. 
A. ZUELLIG, Principal of the Henness-Sauveur School of 


3. Sun, Vesr College 1 
Languages, Boston, Mass. re. A, ZUELLIG 10} 


























Prof. Lgorsakos, W Hasbrouck Inatitaio Serssy Clr, 
‘York; E) ¥; Bator) Hasbrouck Jersey 


Dr. Sauveur will teach a Latin and.two French 





ppc Gaaticel Seenal, Benge Soint, New 


"asses, and. algo deliver a course of lectures. 


Every letter for board and rooms ought to be addressed to Mr. E. 8. Saumway, Amherst, Mass. 
The programme will be sent on application to Prof. W. L. MowraGcus, Amherst College; or to 


L. SAUVEUR, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Mi. 








Samara.—Recertly Dr. Lenz, who has 
jast returned {rom an expedition across the 


Sahara desert to Timbuctoo, / gave ~ | lecture | 


before the Paris geographical society. Dr. 
Lenz decisively condemns as impracticable 
the.project. of flooding the-Sahara-’The 
fresh water fossils, which are met..with.in 
many parts, show that.the Sehara is not, the 
bottom of a dried up sea. ‘The temperature 
is not nearly so hot’as might be expected . 
wild beasts are rare and the most formidable 
enemies to be met with are the Tonraeg 
tribes, who, according to report, have re- 
cently massacred ‘the French Trans-Saharan 
expédition. On the whole the impression 
is cohveyed that the Sahara is not haf as 
black as it has been painted and that it is 
entitled to an apology from the entire civil- 
ized world. 


—~ 





Steien Betts—How Manz.—It has no 
doubt, been a mystery to many how the iron 
ball inside of sleigh bells got there, and it is 
said. to have taken considerable thought on 
the part of the discoverer -before the idéa 
struck him. In making sleigh bells theiron 
ball is ‘put inside a‘sand ccre, just the shape 
ot the inside. of the bell, Then a.mould .is 
made just the shape of the. outside 
of the. bell, . This. sand core, with 
the jinglet inside, is..placed in the mould 
of the outside and the melted metal is 
2oured in, which fills up the space between 
the core and mould. The hot metal burns 
the core so that it can be :all shaken ont, 
leaving the ball within the shell. . Ball 
valves, swivel joints aid many other articles 
are cast in the same manner. 
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Tne Horse Power of rar Wortp—It | 224 


hasbeen estimated that in 1878. on. the 
270,000 miles of railroad there were at work 
105,000 locomotives, of an aggregate 30,- 
000,000 horse power, while the total num- 
ber of engines amounted to 46,000,000 horse 
power, Taking ‘the nontinal horse power 
at an effeotive {oree equal to that of seven 
men it will be seen that the steam engines [4 
represent the force of nearly. one thousand 
million men, which is more than double the 
amount of workers on. the face of the globe. 
The'steam engine, which is 1ed by coal, has 
therefore tripled the productive power of 
man.—Scientific American. 
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Two children were presented to a West 
Troy clergyman, as eandidates for infant 
baptism. One, a little girl, was asked if she 
had ever been baptized before.-"““Yes;" 
was the answer, ‘ and miné took, but Cliar- 
he’s didn’t.” Charlie thought that the laugh 
that followed was at hisexpense, and stoutly 
asserted that if the merriment did not cease, 
he would nor allow himself to: be “‘vacci 
tized” at all. 

A xyrtie.miss has an uncle who has taught | Weer | 
her to open and shut his crushed hat, The 
other day, however, he came with an ordin- } 
ary silk one. Suddenly he sees the,jehild 
coming with the new etove-pipe wrinkled 
like an accordeon. “O Uncle Dick,” she 
says, “this3one ig ‘ver T'fe 
sit on Ee 1 can’t Si eat est 
shut.” ; ' 40 US Ve 
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RATT. WAY 


Is the OLDEST! BEST) CONSTRUCTED" 
EQUIPPED! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 


—OF THE— 3 


WEST and NORTHWEST. 


ou. ae OMAHA 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 

SALT LAKE, ‘SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
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Close peomcasca reg! made at J unction Points. 


It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman ‘Hotel otel Dining Cars 
Chicago and id Council Bluffs. 


Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 





P Insist upon Ticket Agents un you Tickets via this 
oad. Examine your refuse to buy if the 
‘do not read over the ago & North- Western Rail- 


wie ras es tog Accommodations KE 


4h Ticket Agents selt Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 2d V. P. & Gen’) Mang'r Chigago. 


PEOPLE'S LINE 


For Albany 








Excursion to Albany and Return 
B2.50, 


and Tickets good 30 days. 
One of the Splendid Boats of this Evening Line, 
Drew,. St. John, or Dean. Richmond, 
Will leave. Pier 41, N.R., foot of Canal St., 
daily, (Sundays excepted) at 6 P.M., 
Maki 
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Chicago & North Western 


It Is the short and best soe pine Syne and all 


CPentegee of Chemieny ond Mowe Fellow ofthe 
Ld 
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COLLECTIONS OF MINE 
The collections of x09 illustrate all the 
Mineralogy ; all the principal O Ores, iy «you 
by soaking. The labels of the $5.00 and hi 
most cases, =" com: —— 
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“The Erie Railway 


NEW YORK LAKE-ERIE, 
ESTER HATLROAD, 


f . 18 well-known to the Public as being the 
Fevorite Route to the West. 
Passing through the 


Grandest Scenery of River and Moutitain, 
FAST. TRAINS AND.WIDE CARS. 


To go to 

Buffato, ‘Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
‘Chicago, Denver or 
‘San Francisco, 





To visit 

Niagara Falls, the Pabas, Canada, 

the Mississippi Vatley, Yosemite 

Vuliey, or the Wonderful 
Yellowstone Country, 


in comfort, take the well-known 


ERTE »RAILWAY, 


a) 














For Orient, Greenport, Shelter Island, 
Southold, Sag Harbor & New Suffolk. 
THE STEAMER 


W. W. COTT, 


CAPT, GEO. C, GIBBS, __ 
Pier 25, FE. foot of 
Leaves New York, 5% eras 
Returning: 


Leaves Sag Harbor, >a ete WED 


INES- 
d FRIDAY at 
—_o—_ 


ica. P. M. 
J. . CE npeataawn, Aagset. 
e 3 ov the mW. ¥. 


H. Fagncu, Agent, Sag. Harbor. 
CONVENTION OF THE 


National Educational Association 
AT ATIANTA, 
July 19th, 18st. 


-~THE—  - 
Old Dominion Steamship Company 
have made atrangements to istue Spectal Ttekete to 
Delegates attending the above Convention. Stcamers 
leave PiKR %, NORTH RIVER, foot of Bracsn Steer, 
every Tucsday, Thursday and Saturday, at $ P, M., con- 
necting for Atlanta, 
At Norfolk with Virginia and Tennessee Air Line 
via Lynchburg and Bristol. 
At Portsmouth with Atlantic Coast Line ofa Well 
don, Wilmington and Angasta 
At Richmond with Piedmont Air Line via Chariotte . 
Steamers have elegant Passenger Accommodation, 
and the Table is eqnal to first-class Hotels 
Tickets can be tad st Pler 26 N. R., foot of Beach 


Droasway rofice Gina Auodated’ Hathways, 2 





_| Broadway, or at the general office of the Company, 1% 
Gréenwich 


Btreet, New York. 


wee. ow, AR, STANFORD, ‘Secy. 








Feot of Chambers St., New York. 
JOHN N. ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N. ¥. 
— —~ 
{eo} 1e|@} 
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for Students, Amateurs, Professor, Physicians, ct al. 
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The School Journal: 








Batered atthe New York Post Office for ransmiaion through 
mails as SeCconD CLAss MATTER. aad 





Rpg neh 1870. 


THE SCHOOL Journat, 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor, — 


—o-—— 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
2? Park PLace, New Yorke. 


—o—— 
TERMS. 


From 1 to5copiesayear,each - - + = «+ = $200 
“ 5 to 9 copies to one nddress,each, - - - - <- 75 
* 10to19 copies to ome address,each, -- « - < 1.50 

20 or more copies toone address, = - =.-+ = = 123 
The label on cach paper shows up to what date the has 


The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter tf the sub- 
corte GP SHRSIre Seeman dv Ae fn. Amg Ania 
ce it. 

’ Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a elub are to be sent to one ad@ress, the pub- 
lisher desires to haye for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. He therefcre requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and adéresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

S to have the direction of a paper changed 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it'sént, but also the one to which it has been sent. “All ad- 
dresses should includo both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew eithcr a single or club subseription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to. 
the publisher, will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

. Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue JouRNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address, 

Advertising rates 20 cents per line, Nonpareil measure, 12 tines 
to the inch. Nothing inserted for less than $1.00. 

Our EASTERN AGENCY.—The SCHOOL JOURNAL and all'‘of our 
publications can be obtained of Mr. Willard Small, No: 14 Brom- 
ficld St., Boston. He will receive subscriptions for the ScHOOL 
JOURNAL, TEACHERS’ InstrruTs, and SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, and 
act as general agent for our publications. 
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New York, June 4, 188r. 





Keep us Posted. 





Let every reader of this paper send us word 


of the timé when will occur either the In-f 


stitute, the County Associations, the Town 
Association,.or. the time for Examination. 
Keep,us posted. Some attend to this matter, 
others ‘‘let.it slide.” Send us papers. con- 
taining educational news. And generally 
be’ on the alert. Be im all senses ‘a Wve 
teacher; “Let every reader be sure‘and tell us 
of the time’ aiid place of holding every town, 

city, coutity, or staté association that he may 
know of. it is an institute tell us the “ne 


of the conductor and any other facts, 
time that EDUCATIONAL. facts. were known 
papecone sian 


ot Tht, 





ea, tri ate winwe’ whieh: ‘was his best 
cand te : is Waters 

Such aad te = or me 
e Toadies ake pais 


When he gets his school so that it ‘‘runs,” 
and then he only needs to come and ring the 


-| bell and go through a set routine—he should 


in mercy to the children pack his trunk and 
seek other business, ‘Teaching is over there. 


Roéscoe Conktine and Thomas C. Platt, 
Senators from this State, resigned their 
places. They complain of President Gar- 
field and desire to be re-elected, to show him 
that.their State is with them. The ballot- 
ting for their successors is now taking place. 
There is a great political struggle going on 
between the supporters of the ex-Senators 
and the Administration supporters. 








“ay ‘the “death of “Prof. Alexander J. 


Schem, the City of New York has lost an 
able and devoted superintendent of its 
schools. He had been in his post as an as- 
sitant long enough to show his devotion to 
the interests of the scholars. The pupils 
loved Mr. Schem, and weil they might, for 
he’ loved them. His kind disposition en- 
déared him to all who knew him. He re- 
tained his overflowing good humor as long 
as. he was conscious, and thus his friends 
were deceived as to his real condition. In 
Mr, Schem we feel we have endured a per- 
sonal. loss. At every occasion on meeting 
the editor has he congratulated him on the 
solid worth of the JouRNAL, and terdered his 
services to translate from the German peri- 
odicals for it. Knowing how heavily he was 
loaded with work, his offer was never ac- 
cepted, but his appreciative and his co- 
operative spirit will be long remembered. 





I a glad to tell that, out of all the toil and 
disappointments of the summer just ended, 
I have risen-up to a victory ; that silence of 
thought since ‘you have been away has won 
for my spirit a triumph. I read something 
like this the other day : ‘There is no healthy 
thought without labor, and thought makes 


,|the labor happy.’ Perhaps this is the way I 


have been able to climb up higher. It came 
to me one morning when I was making 


~|bread. I said to myself, ‘‘Here I am, com- 


pelled by an inevitable necessity, to make 
‘bread this summer. Why not consider ita 
pleasant occupation, and make it so by try- 
ing to see what perfect bread I can make ?” 
It seemed like an inspiration—and the whole 
of life flowing down through my spirit into 
the white loaves ; and now I believe my table 
is furnished with better bread than ever be- 
fore—and this truth, old as creation, seems 
just now to have become fully mine, that I 
need not be the shirking slave to toil, but its 
regal master, making whatever I do yield 
Ine its best fruits, You have been king of 
your work so long that maybe, you will laugh 
at me for having lived so long without my 
crown, but-I am too glad to have found it at 
all:te be entirely disconcerted even by your 
‘mertiment. Now, I wonder, if right here 
does not lie in the ‘terrible -wrong,” or at 
least some of itd ~ Md the woman swffra- 


nie aie a in 4 Abs “tha ‘wo- 
+l under them, or ed 2.84 1 spon a uae 








afl schools, of city grammar schools, and 





sees man triumphantly pursuing his voca- 
tions, and thinks it is the kind of work he 
does which makes him grand and regnant; 
whereas it is not the kind of work at all, but 
the way in which and the spirit with which 
he does it.—Mrs. GARFIBLD. 
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Not Gacemmen. 





Those who would give life to others must 
themselves have life. This is more true of 
the teacher than of any other laborer. Yet 
it is not an uncommon sight to see a man or 
woman “get a place,” and then settle down 
into the dull and dead routine. They live 
only when ‘out of school. Are these things 

? ‘Are the principals of academies, of 


even of normal schools, to say nothing about 
colleges, without educational earnestness 
and enthusiasm ? It must be admitted that 
the charge is true. The pity is that it is so 
true. 

There is John Jones, for example. He has 
had charge of an academy for over twenty 
years. He never attends any educational 
meeting, never sees an educational journal, 
(except the samples sent by publishers who 
hope he will subscribe. Vain hope!) never 
reads educational books. 

No, there is a limit to the amount you can 
draw out of any barrel. John Jones taught 
himself all out in less than a year after he 
took the principalship. He is like a certain 
teacher in this city. The boys in the class 
above his sympathizingly ask his pupils, 
“Has he told you the story about ?” 
In a short time they are asked, ‘“‘ Has he 
told you about yet? This is about the 
time for that.” 
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Hard Shell Teachers. 





On a late visit to Richmond it was found 
that one of its present attractions was the 
Rev. John Jasper, a colored clergyman. 
‘“‘Did you go to Mr. Jasper’s church ?” was 
asked. This .wide-spread reputation was 
gained because he preached as follows: 
**They say de sun do notmove. But do Inot 
see him rise in the de east; then at dinner. 
time he is over head, and it is powerful 
warm ; then at night he is way over in de 
west, behind de hills. Now, how could he 
do dat if he did not move? Therefore, I say 
de sun do move.” 

Now there are many teachers whose shell 
is even harder than his. They preach as fol- 
lows: ‘‘They say the educational world 
moves, but I declare it stands still. I teach 
in the same old style, I know. I read no edu- 
cational. books; I attend no edtcational 
meetings; I subscribe to no educational 
journals especially. In fact, I know this 
point of the educational world is petrified.” 

But it does move nevertheless; there, is 
hope that these *‘ Hard Shells” will..‘‘etep 
down and out,” and let new men with new 
ideas come in. One of the New York Board 
of Education said: ‘‘ Of all the people in this 
world the least progressive is ‘a teachér who 
fréts | has gota place and'thinks he is sure to ‘hold 
é| it without further effort !” 
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Por the Somoor JouRnNAL. 


Occupation for Young Children in School. ' 





By Anna Jonnson. 
Vit. PRACTICAL ARITHMETIO. 

Provide each child with a box of toy-money, which can 
be obtained from book or toy stores. H:ve the children 
learn the names of the different coins, if they do not al- 
ready know them. Show the real money, and talk about 
the material of which :t is made. 
will enable them to tell something about it, and where ob- 
tained, Speak of the process of its manutacture into 
money. Tell them the name of the place where the coins 
are stamped. Call their attention to the impressions on 
each. 

Ask them to lay out two pennies, then one pivce of the 
same value; also five pennies, and one piece of the same 
value; and in this way find the value of all the coins to 
one dollar. Beans or stones may be substituted for pen- 
nies for the higher denominations. Then use two-cent 
pieces in connection with the pennies, then threes, fives, 
etc., making all conceivable combinations, until the child- 
ren are thoroughly acquainted with their value, and can 
readily substitute the correct number of small coins for the 
larger ones. 

Give the children easy practical examples to solve, using 
the money for example. If John goes to the store and 
buys two cents worth of candy, and gives a five-cent piece; 
how much change onght he to receive? If they cannot 
tell readily, let them lay out five pennies and take two 
away. When thay are able to solve the simplest examples 
readily, take more difficult ones, combining addition and 
subtraction, also multiplication and division. Whenever 
the children are puzzled, let them use the beans or blocks, 
and work it all out for themselves. It would be well to 
provide each child with @ small bag of beans. The chi:d- 
ren shouli all work in concert, as they are all turnished 
with the materials. Call upon different onea to explain 
the examples. If any of the children are able, let them 
give questions to the class. 

The weights and measures may be taught in a similar 
manner, by the use of the objects. Furnish each child 
with a foot rule, also slips of paper one inch in lensth, 
The teacher may have a yard stick. Tell them the length 
of the rules and the papers. Let them lay their slips of 
paper on their rules, and find out how many it takes to 
cover them. Lay the yard stick down, and let them place 
their rules on it to ascertain how many leet make a yard. 
Let them find the inch-marks on the rules, and on the 
yard stick, and count the number of inc es in a yard. 
Have them fold their inch-slips in half, and find the half 
inch on their rules, Ask huw many halfinches in an inch. 
Let them fold their slips again and tell the number of part» 
also find the length on their rules, Halve and quarter a 
number cf different objects in the presence of the children 
so they may thoroughiy comprehend that two halves and 
four quarters make a whole thing. The portion of the 
table that they have found may now be written upon the 
board and learned by tbe children. Let them name the 
things sold by this measure, and the kinds of stores that 
use it, Teach them to test length by the eye, beginning 
with the inch, 

Weights may be taught by the use of scales. Let the 
children name some weights with which they are ac- 
quainted, and find them. Let them place a pound weight 
on the scales, and then find two weights that will exacily 
balance it, then four and eight weights. Let them discover 
for themselves the number of ounces 1n one pound, in one- 
half pound, etc. Let them weiyh beans, buttons, pebbles, 
etc. Teach them to be exact. Test them by having them 
close their eyes, and placing different weights in their 
hands, 

Liquid and dry measures may be taught by the use of 
the tin and wooden measures, 

In this way the children are able to make their own 
tables, and retain the knowledge much better than when 
taught abstractly. 

When these are learned, spare time or lesson time may 
be taken once a week or oftener in “playing store.” 
Beans, pebbles, marbles, buttons, etc., may represent candy 
and groceries ; narrow pieces of muslin or list will answer 
for dry goods. Certain ones may be appointed for the 
store keepers, cashiers and book-keepers. They may be 
taught to keep simple accounts, and, it old enough, to make 
out bills and receipts, 





Their previous lessons’ 





This play exercise is really practical business, and will 
teach them much more than tbey will acquire in thrice the 
time spent in the ordinary way. It will teach’them to 


calculate and make change rapidly, When they are well: 


acquainted with the business, they may be sllowed: to 
transact it without the teacher, simply having a monitor 
over them. 

The more practical and less theoretical school-work can 
be made, the better will the children be fitted for their 
work in life, A little learned in a practical way will be of 
far greater value to them than muca learned in an inde 
finite, hearsay way. 





The Kindergarten. 


How are we to educate? In the little Swiss town of 
Burgdorf with its thatched cottages, dormer windows, and 
narrow streets that wind in and out and curve until they 
lead to the mountain passes, where the tinkle of the bell 
around the neck of the goat is mingled with the hoarse, 
discordant voice of the goatsherd as he follows his charge 
with a rude cry; there, in that busy, thrifty town, many, 
many years ago, was established the first kindergarten by 
Frederich Froebel. Kindergarten, the child garden, where 
education gives to the young human plant, the proper 
soil, causing the germ to burst its outer covering as the 
buds do in the spring time, grow and expand until the ex- 
quisite floweret of self-consciousness is the result, and all 
the talents and gifts of the child are developed in a natural 


manner. 
Not alone the intellect does the kindergartener tend, but 


the three-fold nature of the child is duly cared for, the 
mind, the morals and the physical being. Neither one is 
neglecied for the sake of the other, but to compare it with 
the old method of education, let us look for the results of 
instruction alone. Then we must go to the asylums, 
prisons and reformatories, which bear witness that not the 
ignorant only commit crimes, but education even aids 
men to do the deed more dextereusly. Is not this 
then, a one-sided education? An education that takes 
into account the intellect alone, and not the moral nature 
of the child? Yet when we urge upon the community 
the necessity for establishing means to educate the young 
according to a better method, we are met with the objec- 
tion of the expense. 

Froebel did not think, in maturing this rreat life-work 
of his, of children alone as children, but looking forward 
through the long vista.of years, he saw with prophetic 
eyes, the responsibilities that would be resting upon them, 
and the higher conditions which they, in fulfilling their 
calling, would be expected to meet. He saw that the 
greatest deeds of man were but the developed emotions of 
an infant's soul, and therefore. how important it is to edu 
cate the child from the cradle, so that the-good in him may 
make its true mark, and the evil powers lying latent be 
directed into good channels, so that this evil, growing less 
and less, might be overcome to a great degree. Then he 
prepared his life work, not originated in his brain alone, 
but far back through the long lapse of centuries, we trace 
this thought for the development of tte buman race from 
infancy through ages of darkness, to the twiiizht of human 
barbarism, even to the time of the ancient Greeks, when 
the immortal Plato wrote in his utopian laws, the thoug ‘it 
that Froebel has embodied, and this thought has been re- 
curring at different epochs in the history of maukind, until 
Froebel, devoting his life to the needs of humanity in liit'e 
children, discovered the secret of true education, which is 
to take the child at the time at which it is most impression- 
able, when it leaves its mother’s arms and enters the 
school. 

In this “garden” he has brought before them form, 
color, shape and sound, in their elementary simplicity, 
fitted to enter the soul life without rudely awakening it or 
forcing it precociously, From the ball, which is the sim- 
plest form in nature, he leads them slowly, step by step, 
through the long line of cornected links, from the object 
to the picture, from the picture to the sign or word, from 
the sign to the idea or abstract thought, for little children 
should not be taught to reason before perception has been 
awakened. 

Here in the kindergarten, the forces of nature are made 


subservient to the needs of childhood. They receive their | 


first education from the world around them, not from a 
book, but they combine learning with doing 1n each stage 
of their development. The fingers are educated and made 


to carry out the designs which originate in their awaken- |. 


ing intellects, the true bent of their peculiar individualities 
is discovered and given free activity, 





When each child is educated so that under all circum- 
stances he can give expression to his inner life, we shall 
have greater happitiess, a purer morality, and a better state 
of society, and thi+is what the kindergarten claims to do, 
to recognize at the earliest possible stage, the latent gift or 
talent, and so work for its development, thus saving thou- 
sands of mis-steps in contrary directions, many tears, and, 
perhaps, many a lost genius, buried beneath a mistaken life- 
calling. 

Walter Smith says the beginning of all art is in the kin- 
dergarten, and who shall say that it is not so? Wondrous 
is the modeling in clay done by such tiny fingers, and baby 
hands spread out before us the most curious designs formed 
of triangles, or with rings, elaborate and complete patterns 
for inlaid work, wall paper or carpets. Their eyes are 
quickened to ubserve, their fingers acquire skill to execute 
in various ways that seem an impossibility to those who 
have never hed the training in a ki " 

The child is led of its own free will to ¢hoose the good 
and discard that which is evil. He feels in doing right 
that happiness which comes from good impressions. The 
basis of al! moral culture lies in the plays of children, for 
here unselfishness is cultivated, and everything that is mean 
or low or dishonorable is banished. No thwarting cf 
natural desires, no loud, authoritative, or dictatorial tones 
are heard within the walls of the kindergarten, but love 
and kindness with gentle firmness are the sunshine which 
ripen these fraits to perfection. The child in the kinder- 
garten who is shown why he had not better do an action 
which is not right, by his own choice of the better plan 
rises into the realm of the higher morality, while the boy 
in the public schools, who is forbidden, is liable to choose 
secretly the wrong as soon as opportunity is afforded. 

Then while these influences are moulding the mora) 
character, the physical nature of the child is receiving that 
training which 1s needed, the plays which strengthen the 
muscles, and sharpen the senses; the ball games which 
bring health, quickness of motion and dexterity; the phy- 
sical exercises which develop the limbs until they can serve 
as fit tools of the mind.—Marsorre Marcu in The House. 
hold. 





For the Somoo.t Jounnst. 


Teaching Botany by Drawing. 


By Mrs. T. J. Mironett. 

When we wish to become well acquainted with any 
foreign nation or strange tribe of people, we are not 
satisfied with knowing one or two individuals who visit 
us and become partially Anglicized. We prefer visiting 
them in their own country, and, with the aid of an inter- 
preter, learning their language, customs, manners and 
everything possible about them. 

So in Nature’s realm the inspection of a few individuals 
changed by cultivation is not enough. We want to go to 
their homes, and become acquainted with their families 
and habits. Th’s is the true method of studying Botany. 
To roam through forest and woodland with an enthusias- 
tic botanist for our interpreter; to call on the modest 
little bluet and anemone; to take off our hats and bow 
in reverence to the mighty oak, “monarch of the wood ;” 
to sit down on some mossy bank and with flowers all 
around us, show them by our gentle touch and respectful 
demeanor that our mission is a peaceful one ; that we have 
no feeling,for them but love and a desire for better ac- 
quaintance. We have no need of guide book or technical 
language. Our faithful teacher knows where they all live, 
and to our willing minds he interprets all that is useful 
and interesting concerning them. 

‘Those of us, who have been fortunate enough to enjoy 
such instruction, fesls that its value cannot be over.es- 
timated, that one study pursued with such siccess is a 
liberal education in itself. If we could transmit to our 
pupils a fractional part of the benefit and pleasure thus 
received, we would feel amply repaid for any extra ex- 
ertion, But while we spent weeks and months of suc- 
cessive summons in such research, to our pupils we can 
only give 3 40 minute lesson a day during a meagre 
term of ten or twelve weeks. This being the case, we 
must make the most of our time, and leave them with a 
text bovk in their hands prepared to proceed alone. 

For this, not only is a knowledge of the plants handled 
necessary, but also ability to use with readiness and ao- 
curacy the tecknical terms employed by botanists. 

This is considered the dry, part of the study of Botany, 
and generally comes in March and when we are 
unable to make it attractive with fresh 
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For three years I had the senior classes of a High 
School in Botany. The most successful year was the one 
in which I worked out the following plan. 

I tanght all the technical terms by class blackboard draw- 
ing. I have two lurge herbaria, one of leaves, and one of 
flowers, the result of sixteen ycars’ study and work, and 
comprising nearly everything illustrated in the text- 
books. These I kept constantly at huad for use, I had 
house-plants, fuchsias, primroses and geranicms in blossom, 
and | also had seeds (beans, peas, etc..) planted in crayon 
boxes, filled with rich earth. ready to be dug up to show 
plant growth. To make the terms understood, I had the 

pupils handle these appliances until they ,were perfectly 
familar. To impress them, I had them drawn repeatedly 
on the board by each member of the class. 

The first day their books had not come. At recess I 
drew a large quince leaf on the board, the outline and 
views in white, the shading in green crayon. When 
the class assembled, I showed them some dried quince 
leaves pasted on drawing paper, and explained the dif- 
ferent parts. The fuchsia leaves were similar and served 
for fresh experiment. I had one of the boys roint out the 
different parts of the leaf on the board and the class name 
them in concert. Then I sent them all to the boards to 
copy that leaf in outline, which they soon did, some with 
considerable artistic skill. I had each one describe it and 
all ite parte in his own language. When a pupil can draw 
an object, he can generally find words to describe it. In 
that lesson they learned how to use the terms blade, petiole, 
veined, and entire margin. 

The next day’s lesson was to bring the same leaf drawn 
from memory on paper, with the parts labelled and de- 
scribed in their own language. I had ready on the board 
a leaf of iris, and plenty of dried specimens, among others, 
the large sword plant of Florida. They learned linear, 
lanceolate and parallel venation that day and drew both 
the iris and quince leaf. The next day their books arrived, 
and they were surprised to find how much they already 
knew. The first chapters were devoted to leaves, so their 
third lesson comprised several new forms. In preparing 
their lessons, I had them drawn the outlines on their slates 
betore spplying the terms of the definitions. They were 
then easy to understand and learn. In class I had them 
all drawn at once, giving each a different leaf. By the 
time I finished giving out, the first war ready to recite. 
Giving him another, I went round again. Thus each 
pupil got the benefit of the whole recitation. Some- 
times all, and sometimes only part of the time was de- 
voted to drawings, but always some of it The old 
quince leaf fell to some one almost every day, for a 
term once learned was_kept in constant use, For a 
leaf, I gave three terms which the pupil immediately 
wrote at the top of the board. One term for form, one 
fur margin and one for venation. Thus, “ovate, dentate, 
reticulate,” called for egg shape, dentate edge and net 
veins. “ Linear, entire, parallel” called for linear form, 
parallel veins and entire edge. 

They drew all the different leaves with the different 
margins and apexes, all parts of the flower, perianth, 
pistils and stamens, showing ovaries superior and interior 
very clearly Vernation and aestivation gave them no 
trouble, All the differeat roots and eren the plant 
structure were faithfully reproduced. As they were 
closely marked, they were careful to be accurate, and 
with se much. practice they soon drew rapidly, I had 
only outline drawing. There wasn’t time to allow shad- 
ing. After an examination, when the boards were 
covered with their work, a teacher, visiting from a 
High School in anotker city came in. I explained my 
method and she said “Why, I could never get my 
pupils to do that.” I told her she could if she worked it 
up gradually from a small beginning. 

When we commenced analyzing, I felt paid for my 
trouble. There was no hesitation or stumbling over 
terms. They had drawn every shape, margin, apex, 


telling them that nothing in that order would poison 
them, that mustard, radish, horse-radish, water cress, and 
cabbage were some of the most distinguished members of 
the family. 

I got more work out of this class and taught them 
more Botany than any I ever had. For the l:mited time 
at present allowed in many of our schools, I think this a 
good plan. 

But I think we already see the dawn of the day when 
this attractive subject will have its beginning in the lowest 
grade, when the chubby fingers of our little folks will be 
taught to pull their favorite “daffy down-dillies” to pieces 
to some purpose. Then the High School work will only 
be the crowning effort of a long and beautiful course. 
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Lessons in Numbers. 





Let the teacher have the figure below drawn on the 
black-board ; thenlet him give out the following ques- 
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N tye Uf Sats VE as 
26. How many bushels ot wheat will room A contain ? 
(2,150.4 cubic in. in a bushel.) 

27-32. How many in B? in C? in D? in E? in F? in G? 
33. How many gallons of water will room A contain? 
(231 cu. in. im a gallon.) 

34-39. How many in B? in C? in D? in E? in F? in G? 
40. How many rolls of paper will it take to cover the 
walls of room A, the walls to be 21 inches wide and 9 
yards long, no allowance for doors or windows ? 
41-46. How many fcr room B? for C? for D? tor E? for 
F? for G? 

47-53. How much will the paper for room A cost, at 124 
cents per roll ? for B? for 0? tor D ? for E? for F? for G? 
54-60. How yards of carpeting will be needed for room 
A, the carpet to be 27 inches wide? for B? for O? for 
D? for EB? for F? for G? 

61-67. What will the carpet cost for room A, at $1.25 
per yard ? for B? for O? for D? for E? for F? for G? 
68, Which room requires the most carpets? Which next? 
Arrange them in the order of the carpet they require. 
69-75. How much will the border, } yard wide, fora 
carpet for room A cost, at $1.75 per yard? for room B? 
for O? for D? for E? for F? for G? 




















Mr. Alexander Adams, of the English Postal Telegraph 
staff, announces that he has discovered well-marked 
electric tides in the telegraph circuits. He finds, that is, 
distinct and systematic variations of strength in the 
earth currents, which are invariably present on tele- 


graph lines; and these variations follow the position of| ing 


the moon with respect to the earth. Something of the 
sort has long been theoretically anticipated from the known 
effects of the moon upon the magnetic elements of 
the earth, but Mr. Adams is the first to bring it to obser- 





vation. 


Questions. 


By R. K. Borwatr.* 
NO. L—THEORY OF TEACHING. 

1. Why is study the pupil’s most important employ- 
ment ? 

2. State five principles by which the propriety of the 
different incentives to study may be tested. 3. Name five 
proper incentives}to study, and give your reasons for con- 
sidering them so. 

4. State the advantages of imparting knowledge by 
lectures. 

5. Name five objects of the recitation. 

6. Give the order in which the mind distinguishes ob- 
jects in acquiring knowledge. 

7. State the four methods of teaching which the relations 
of the object matter of knowledge condition. 

8. Mention what faculties of the mind are called into 
exercises by the study of arithmetic. 

9. What exercises are particular to be recommended as 
suitable to improve the memory ? 

10. Whick precedes in the natural order, the abstract or 
the concrete; words or things; facts or principles? 

READING, 

“ How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical, as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crade surfeit reigns.” 

1. Mark emphatic words. 

2. Mark the clauses that should be slurred. 

3. Name the quality of voice, the pitch, and the rate 
that should be used in reading the above extract. 

4. What are the characteristics of good reading ? 

5. What is meant by calling philosophy divine, charm- 
ing? What rhetorical figure io the first two lines. Who 
are meant by dull fools? Apollo? What is meant by 
nectared sweets? What is the name and use of the marks 
before how and after reigns ? 

HISTORY U. 8. 

1. Who were the Puritans, the Quakers, the Tories, the 
Hugnenots, the Federalists ? 

2. Name the 13 original States in the order of their 
setilement. 

3. Which of the Vice-Presidents were made Presi- 
dents? 

4. What territory was acquired since 1776, when, and 
trom whom ? 

5. What was the Declaration of Independence, the Om- 
nibus Bill, and the Emancipation Proclamation ? 

ARITHMETIO, 

1. Mary Jones booght 5 yards ot dress goods, at 25 ota.; 
1} yda. of drilling, at 15 cts.; 3 yds. of cambric muslin, at 
12 cts. ; 2 spools of silk, at 20 cts.; 1 spool of cotton, at 
5 cts. ; 1 doz. buttons, at 25 cts; write the bill in proper 
form to show that it is paid, and calculate the amount. 

2. Subtract } trom }, and give your reason for reducing 
to acommon denomination, also the principle of fractions 
involved in the process of reduction. 

3. If 4 men require 9 days to do a certain work, how 
long will it take 5 men to do half the work? Solve this 
question by two methods. 

4, What will it cost, at 7 cts. per cubic yd., to dig a cel- 
lar 84 ft. 6 in. long, 28 ft, 9 in. wide, and 8 ft. deep? 

5. Suppose the distarce on Duke street trom the Far- 
mer’s Bank to Vine street is 450 ft., and from corner ot 
Duke and Vine to St. Mary’s Church is 960 ft., what frac- 
tion of a mile is it in a straight line from the Farmer's 
Bank to St. Mary's Church ? 

MENTAL ARITHMETIO, oe 

1. If 3 yds. of tape cost 11 cents, what will } of a yd, 
cost? 

2. If } of a yd. of ribbon cost 16 octs., what will 8 yds 
cost ? 

8. A man gained 7¢ by selling a hat for $3, what was 
the cost and the gain ? 

4 Mary can trim | hat in a day, Sarah 2, and Jennie 3, 
how Jung will it take them together to trim a hat? 

5. What is the amount of $100 for 1 year 5 months and 
8 days, at 334? 

WRITING. 


1. Write a letter to me in proper form, briefly describ- 
your method of conducting an exercise in penmanship, 
and the ways and means you would use in order to over- 
come any three of the asual difficulties, 

2. What is the unit of measure m height for small 
letters ? 





3. Name and describe the principal;movements, 
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5. What are three characteristics of good writing ? 
ORTHOGRAPHY. , 
1, Write three,simple words, and 3 compound words, 
2, Write 3 primitive words and from. them, form)3 de- 
rivative. 
3, Classify. words according to the number of syllables 
os which they are composed, 
4,. What. is. the. next.to the last syllable of .a.word 
called ? ' 
5. Write,a list of vowels, liquids, labiale, nasals. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
1. Give 3 causes producing .vamation in the length ,of 
_ day, and might, 
2. Name the 3 most important)exports from, our coun- 
try, and the States especially, noted for each. 
8. Name and locate a seaport, ineach of the 6 grand 
diyisions, and.state what forms .its chief articles of export. 
4, Name and locate 3 cities, not. capitals, on rivers, in 
Europe, and state for what each o!f them is noted, 
5. What particular subjects and facts,could you teach 
with a.glabe ? ; 
¢ GRAMMAR, 
“Oh, many a shafi at random sent, 
Finds marks the archer little: meant ; 
And many a word at.random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart,that's broken.” 
1. What kind of a sentence is tisis stanza? 
2. Analyze the second clause. 
3. Parse the words underscored, 
4. Scan the stanza, naming the foot and metre, 
5. Correct.if wrong, “I.says;” “1, done it;” ‘Is that 
her?” “Conkling.is the maa whom they say resigned; 313 
* He lies.on;the lounge.” 





Moral Lessons. 





Kuypyess Rew 4npev.——During the trials of the late civil 
war between the States a federal soldier who was wounded 
was left by the roadside,, He,washungry, thirsty and sick. 
While lyitig there almost: dying’ of hunger and thirst a 
Confederate passed that way. ‘ The*wounded! man asked 
him for «drink jof water which he gave him and then boand 
up his wounds. They separated. The Oonfederate ‘sole 
dier wWention ‘his: way: The FederaY soldier got well and 
went home. Thcy heard nothing of each other for‘yeard; 
Recently the’ federabsoldier died: and bequeathed twenty 
thousand dollars to the man who_ bound up his wounds 
and gave him a drink of ‘water. 

This is butcan example among thousands, in whieh the 
reward comes in this life;;whileda the life to come all are 
rewarded:mére than ahundred fold. Nothing else will 
bring usiso. great an income as kindness, or yield us 6 
much for:the amoynt'ot capital invested, -A word ot kind- 
ness,is aisded which, when dropped by chance, springs up 
aflower. “A okind word and: pleasant voice are. gifts easy 
to: give.; be'liberal with them : they are worth more than 
money.!' very, kind word spoken, every kind look given 
and every kind act performed make each’ a strong link in 
the chain ‘that binds: ue to! our fellow beirgs: Kiidness 
bestowdd upon others soos becontes an inexhaustible fund 
from which we may draw each dip enduet consume the 
iiteresti ° 

Ipiengss.-~Some boys spent their t'me in fishing, hunt- 
ing ‘and o\her port. » These years amount to enough time 
to procure for them a.good education, ‘Some boys whose 
parents ‘have been so kind av tg: send them to’ school will 
idle wwiy their time, comé up with bad lessons, and have 
their teachers to remind theni of ‘their duty, and probably 
probably go home at night spealing:evil of their teachers. 
Ifwe spend bur tee in’ ‘ididtess, we not edly’ deprive 
ourvelves of many of the comforts of life, but we alsd/rob 
ourselvewof ‘that, time that God has given us for the! prép- 
aration of our minds to make us useful and render ‘our 
hves happy, which: we should ae ae pieces 
of all gifts. 

© Acboy: ima factory used ‘to: carey! book in his ‘ponket, 
and at évery“opportunity’ read imit: » Dhe’ proprietor loak+ 
éd cover his shouldet and sdw ‘it was ‘td buswious Discov- 
erers.” He became interested in the boy ‘andthad him go 
to the night apes’, and °ifi'’ tithe he became the wr 


t—2@ 





¢ Enpreneeny fifth annual exoursion toek wait Setar 
day, May 28, ard was/a-very enjoyable affair, Glew Island 
‘was’ tle objective “point: Phe” steamer Thonias Collyer 
was ay and many tenchens: were Le: ¢ aradtol 
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‘Things to, Tell the, Scholars. 


(PREPARED FOR TRE NY em x. SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 
' Dr. Henry Draper has carried his: photog-aphy of the 
mebula of Orion far beyond his first successes. A picture’ 
obtained last March not only shows the nebula finely, but 


| also stars ot the fifteenth magnitude, so small that only a 


keen eye would be able to see them at all with an instru- 
ment of the same size as that with which the photograph 
was made, 

Tae Monetary Conference in Paris is quite likely, from 
all appéarance, to prove a failare. The question seems # 
very siniple one, namely, to make ‘silver dollar heavy 
ehough to equalize its value with that ot the’ standard 
gold dolar.” It appears that for twenty years’ probably 
silver will stand in worth to gold as 15.5 to 1; and it 
therefore recommends an international Jaw° that’ will) fix 
this standard, Bat) Englan doe not want this for one 
reason, and Austria or Italy-or-Frarce for another, and 
thus we shall still,hobble on. ; 


“Guo. H. Cook, state geologist of New Jersey, describes 
an interesting glacial lake which for a time occupied “the 
region about the headwaters of Passaic River. Tte lake 
was caused by the damming of the river with glacial ma- 
terial where it breaks through the tzap-dike at Paterson, 
The temporary enclosure wag about thirty miles long and|- 


from six to eight miles wide and two hundted feet deep, 


Tts eastern boundary was the Watchupg Mountain and 
Second Mountain. from Paterson~through~Orahmze and 
North Plainfield to Beragrdsville; fits western, the 
Highland range, from. thence through Morristown to 
Pompton. The surtace of this 1aké “was about three 
hundred and eighty feet above present tide level, and 
its banks are indicated by deposits of sand-and gravel 
at that level all around its margin. . This is but.one of 
the many such temporary lakes existingat thé close of 
the glacial period. In fact, nearly all the small lakes 
and ponds.of the Northern States are of similar origin, 
but have not yet cut through their barriers, 


Twe-increased consumption of malt liquors ip the United 
States, hai been over 100.per cent. in the past ten years 
“ During 1880,says\the Zetailer, the organ of the brew 
ers, ‘taxes were paid on 13,374,000 barrels, or-414,000 000 
gallons. This is equivalent to about 150 mugs for every 
man, woman, and child in the country.» Leaving out, the 
females and children, this vast quantity represented 600 
glasses a year for each male over 21 years old in thé 
United States) When we consider the very large pumoet 
ef adult males who drink no beer at all, and_ the other 
hest who partake of it only in the most modctate manner, 
and at.more or Jess.protracted intervals, it is evident that 
some other Americans must drink a great deal. At five 
cents a glass, this beer manufacture of 1890 brought $375,- 
000,000, or about $7.50 per capita for every man, womiad, 
and child, » This is a quarter moré than the total expense 
of running) the United States: Government,” “16: is’ no 
longer proper, in view of these statistics, tospeak ot | the 
Germans as “beer drinkers.” .It would be more ppropri- 
ate to speak of the)“ American, beer drinkers,” 


* Tae Stak “Rovres—The ‘so-called “ star- routes” are 
stage liner in the West over which ‘the mails ‘ate carried. 
there-ate 9,225 Of them, and’ the appropriations for the 
service amount to nearly $6,000,000. Ninety- three of 
these toutes seer to have been selected for corrupt ‘opera- 
tidns.” After thie contracts’ for these were let, the service 
dn'them was “expedited” as it'is called,” That is, if the 
iidils Were to bé darried oficd A week, for a moderate sum 
of money, the contractor would propose to run daily and 
receive a large sith of money. Tn this mannér the ninety. 
tliree “toutes ‘Sbsorbell about Gne-half'of thé $6,! 000; 
leating only the other half fr the'900° ana’ more rot 
which hdd ‘tiot beech’ éxpeditéd.”’ The plea’ was that the 
hew séttldinetits forming in particular places heeded these 
daily tohirs. “The route Was to. be let, be e lowest réspon- 
sible bidder in acoordarice With law. Some mad “belong: 
ing to the “ring” made a bid so low that no one would 
think of competing with him. » Having seoured | his .dé6n- 
tract tor a weekly mail, he- applied te have his'route ‘“ex: 
pedited,’? that is, turned irto a daily sem wane ae ‘was 
done at an enormous price. : 

> tarot Professor W."L. Duley’ ietiverea a er ‘at 
Oindinnati, beloré the’ Seientife’ seztion of ‘the Ohio’ Me- 
chanies” Tostitiite, in which” he “nade ‘khown “thé” 


ant diseovery"o! the process ‘for’ fusing “and 
wridium, ‘® metal which’ has Titherto’ been considered ‘as | Chosen 
I practically ‘ideapable SOF! Being ‘ormiéd “ito” batat”* The 











|™method consists in applying phosphorus when the ore 


ig brougot . Ao. a. white heart, and afterward eliminating 
the phosphorus by means of lime applied with great heat. 
The new, metal has the appearance of steel, but is much 
harder, being next-in hardness to the ruby, It does not 
rogt and cannot be injured by acids. Professor Dudley 
stated that a bar of it had been used with gratifying suc- 
cess, in place of the negative carbon, in the electric light. 
It burned for sixty hours without any loss in weight or 
apy perceptible charge in form, iridium cannot be fashion- 
ed by hammering while hot, nor can it be filed. It is 
moulded intp convenient forms, and then sawéd or 
ground by rapidly revolving copper disks, treated with 
emery and water, Great interest ha» been aroused by 
this highly practical discovery, and already many nses 
for the metal have been suggested. Besides iis applic- 
ability to ‘the ‘electric lamp it* bas been “found to- ‘be 
snperior to platinom in telegraph instraments. Profeseor 
Dudley gaye an interesting history of the expériments of 
chemists and others with this metal, and he said that*it 
was now undergoing an elaborate examination at thé Cin- 
cinnati University. 


Tax Saspwicn Istauns—The ‘islands .are . beautiful beg 
yond, description, and. in, many cases extremely fertile, 
growing. heavy, crops of sugarand rice, while the obmate 
is such asa.Jotus—eater would revel in, But-the main points 
of interest are. the, great volcanoes of ,Maupa Loa. and 
Mauna Kea, whose,peaks, from out.the slopes «! glorious 
tropic forests girduing the. ieland of Hawaii, tower upward- 
tothe height.of more tha. 14,000, iee*.... Trayeilers visitins 
the island are generally satisfied with a sight, of the small 
crater of Kilanea, whichis always active, and. ouly a few 
have ascended Mauna Loa, the buge crater of which dis- 
tarbs the peace.ot, the inhebitants of Hilo at long intervals, 
It. is now, in,, eruption; a,grezt stream of Jaya, which a 
month ago .was twenty, miles, in, length, has ;eached the 
belt, of, forest.on the low slopes.of the mountain ; aud the 
burning chapparal, and timber, enveloped the entire island 
in a dense, canopy ot.smoke, At the last great eruption 
four fountains,of fire, played uninterruptedly to the height 
of 600, feet, and at. single explosion a valley was eutirely 
Glled.up; while, thirty-one people and,more than 500 head 
of cattle, were. buried.beneath, an, avalanche of red mud, 
which was ejected to a distance, of . three. miles. Then 
came. earthquakes so ,violent, that people were unable to 
keep their teet,.and these were followed by a tidal wave 
which swept away three villages and some seventy persons 
with, them.,; ‘The,new lava-stream, is, traversing a barr-n 
distriet, and ; the, manent do not fear pralearsang of the 
events of 1868., 


Tre Memory. “This inferior races of ancliaiudey sach ap 
hegroes, the 'Ohinese; etc., have more memory taan those 
of a higher type of civilization.” Primitive races which 
were tinacquainted with the art ot writing had a wonderful 
memory, and were for ages in the habit of handing down, 
from one generation to’ another, hymis as voluminous as a 
Bible. ‘Prompters-and professors of declamatiou-khow that 
women have more memory*than mien. French women 
will learn @ foreign language quicker than their husbands. 
Youths have more themory than adults: It is well devel- 
oped in children, attaining its maxinram about the fourteenth 
or fifteenth ‘year, and then decreases. Feeblo individpals 
of ‘a lymphatic temperment have more memory than the 

strong. Studénts who obtain the prize for memory and 
recitation chiefly belong to the former class. Parisian stu- 
dents have also ‘lens memory than those who come from 
the provinces. At the Bole Normale, and other-sebeols, 
the pupils who have the best 'metiory are net the mos: jn- 
telligent. “'The ‘memory is more developed amongst: the 
peasantry than among citizens, and among the clergy than 
aniong thé laity. The memory renidins intact im-disease of 
the left side of the brain, and is much affected ‘in those of 
the right, from which it may be inferred that the right side 
is more thé seat of this faculty than the'leit, From: phy- 
siologidal ‘point of view memory: is: @iminished by over- 
feeding; by’ physicht “exercise, and: by education in this 
sense—-that the illiterate heve potentially more’ memory 
that those who know how to read and write. We remem: 
ber, however, better in the morning than inthe evening 
in the sominer then-in the winter, td bette ia warm than 
th" ‘cold tattle. + yw od?-os ia m0 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Tar Boarp or Epucation met June 1.. 
Among the important transactions was, the request of 
P. F. D, G. 8, 38 for maximum salary. 
The authorization of trustees to advertising of furniture 
for G. 8. 15, 17, 27, 59; 60. 





_* The appointment of instructors in the Evening High 


School, Mr. Jared S. Baboock principal and the same as- 
sistants as last year. 

The authorization of trustees to advertise the repair of 

buildings during vacation. 

The fining of W.J. Robinson, G. S. 58, ten days’ pay 
for inflicting corporal punishment. (Mr. Robinson gave as 
his excuse, not that the boys deserved corporal punishment 
but that he was suffering from mental anxiety.) To fit up 
P.8.15; to put additional story on G. 8. 7 ; to discon- 
tinue P. 8. 47 Williamsbridge, (but this was laid over) ; to 
purchase prop2rty 66, Elm street for $2,000; to put an 
addition to G. S. 72, costing $49,470. 

The unanimous adoption of resolutions relative to Prot. 
Alexander J. Schema, late assistant superintendent. 

Whereas, this Board suffers the less of one of its best 
and most faithful school officers, be it therefore 

Resolved, That this Board will ever honor the memory 
of the late Prof. Alexander J. Schem, who by his noble 
character, his great scholarly attainments, his enthusiasm 
and love for his calling as well as by his modesty and 
ami«bibty has endeared himself to his associates. 

Resolved, That this Board tender its heartfelt sympathy 
to his bereaved family, and that an engrossed copy of 
these resolutions be forwarded to them. 

ELSEWHERE. 


p Axovr forty female students are now pursuing their 


studies at the Harvard Annex. 


Tsxas.—The State Teachers’ Association meets at Cor- 
sicana, Navarro county, June 27. 

THERE are two universities in Hungary, a polytechnic 
school, two normal schools, eighty-nine gymmasien, and 
twenty-six real-schulen. 

Tue Italian Government provides tour female inspectors 
for the girls’ schools under national control. These in- 
spectors receive a salary of 2,000 francs a year and ex- 
penses and are said to du their work well. - 

A school of gardening and practical floriculture is to be 
opened at the Crystal Palace, near London, for the benefit 
of students of landscape gardening and gentlemen likely 
to be the owners, the conservators, or managers of. great 
estates. 

Mass.——Boston .alone has contributed $1,000: of the 
$5,000 being raised to build a library building for the 
Rugby Colony, ard the publishers of New York, Boston 
aod Philadelphia have given 5,000 volumes ss a nucleus 
for a library. 

In consequence of the strong opposition ‘to the suspen- 
sion of the academic department of the New York Uni- 


_ Nersity, the council of that institution has’ reversed its 


\ action in suspending it; and some liberal contributions 
have been made by the alumni, and more are promiséd to 
\ its endowment fund_ 


' Lenton University at South Bethlehem, Pa., is one of 
the few collegiate institutions at which the tuition is, en- 
tirely free, It was founded by the late Asa Packer, in 
1865, and provides seven courses of four years each, under 
the instruction of a faculty numbering sixteen members, of 
which Robert A. Lamberton, LL. D., is the president. 
There is a tGtal ot 112 students pursuing their studies at 
Lehigh. Mr. Packer's gifts to the institution amounted in 
all to $2,500,000, exclusive of a tract of land containing 
one hundred and fifteen acres. 


Tsx women are. pursuing a regular, senbehdl Setqaits 
in the Harvard Annex, The ancient languagesand inathe- 
matics are the most popular branches, with the female stu- 
dents. The Greek-elass has eighteen members, the Latir 
class fitteen and the class: in mathematies ten. 


ress is made and the students are all in excellent health. 


The recitations are held in , private, houses in Cambridge. 
_ Bacrae wilt continue another year at least, as contri- 


vations emounting to $17,000 have been received. 
“Dara or ax Eanxgyt Kpvowron.—The German pepers 
sunonnce the death of Dr. J. H. Wichors, dtsiet: of section 
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gathered from the. worst haunts of_vice and misery. in the snsnionid the yiuintif' 4 chillteén were negroes, and that, 
city. The boys received elementary instruction and were | the Board of Control having ¢stablished a separate school 
trained to, labor on the farm. The project attracted geu-| for negro and mulatto children in their district, they were 
eral attention and ‘rom time to time other cheap houses | not compelled to admit them iti a school where white 
were buil:, some for boys and eome for girls, till in time the | childrea were. The court held that the 21st section of 
rough farm was converted into a little village, with its }the act of 1854 was violative of the thirteenth and four- 
church, school-house, workshops and gardens, This was|teenth amendments of the United States Constitution, 
the origin of the “tamily plan” since adopted in.reforma-| hence unconstitutional aad void. A peremptory manda- 
tery institutiors in many countries, Since its foundation |mus was ordered and issxed requiring ‘and commanding 
the Rauhs Haus has received and educated over 1,500}the Superintendents to admit the children of plamtiff in 
children. the schools, The decision eccasioned considerable ex- 
Corxent. Usrversiy.—Prof. Russell, the vice president, | citement and feeling in social cireles, but is generously ac- 
and daring the absence of President White at Berlin, act- | cepted by the legal fra‘ernity as a learned construction of 
ing president, bas been asked to resign his chair, without | the law involved ia the proceedings, The Directors talk 
reacous off:zed, and he has resigned. Pro‘. Russell has | of sppealing the case to a higher court 
been «member of the faculty since the university was} lowa.—Prof. Stephen N. Fellows, D.D., of the Uni- 
opened—about fourteen years since. Avletter tothe Times, | versity of lowa, mares the following statement, in a re- 
however, gives an explanation. It states tnat Mr. Sage, | cently published pamphlet, concerning the work ‘ot his de- 
one of the trustees, an’! a generous benefactor of the ani-| partment: “Since 1873 there have been enrolled in the 
versity, isa warm personal friend of Mr. Beecher, and | eight classes in didactics (including the present) one ban- 
that Prof Russell's unwillingness ‘to invite Mr. Beecher to} dred and thirty-seven students—am average of over half 
preach at the university incensed Mr. Sage so much that|the number in the successive Senior classes. Their scho- 
he persuaded the Executive Committee of the Board of | lastic and professional fitness for their work at graduation 
Trustees to ask Prof; Russell's resignation both of bis exe- | is inaicated by the relatively high positions in the schools 
cutive office and of his chair of history. that they have secured and retained. Add to this the fact, 
+ i and superintendents | 88 slated in the last repert of the Superintendent of Public 
Sratkaoainn een cent of aie who re- | Instruction, that the number of principals and superintend- 
ceive $1,000 or more per annum, received their education | ents educated m the State University “exceeds the nomber 
in colleges, and only five per cent. in normal schools, The | from all the other colleges and universities in Iows,’ and 
fact 1s probably on # level with the general rule. The| 20 estimate may be formed of the relative valae of the 
public schools get their best brains from the colleges. And | University as @ factor in the educational work of the 
yet the serious evil of American eaucation is that the high | State.” 
schools lamentably fail to prepare their pupils for college} In her address to the 29th graduating-class of the 
There is, however, an improvement in this matter; the} Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, Prot. Rachei 
number of high schools fitting their pupils to enter college | L. Bodley gave many valuable statistics gathered from 
is increasing. The high school and the college should| 189 letters received from as many graduates of \classes 
connect with each other. Keeping a gap betweea them | from 1850 to 1880. Of the 189 writers, 166 are now in 
seriously damages the interests of young people who wish | active practice, Of the monetary value of their practice, 
to pass from the high school to the college.— Methodist. 72 replied. Receiving from $1,000 to $2,000 a year, 14; 


‘ , 20; fi . > $4, 
/Mn. Bensamm Firon, of this city, bas just given to the pom $2,000 to $3,000 » year, 20; from $3,000 to $4,090 e 


: > Rael year, 10; from $4,000 to $5,000 a yeac, 5; exceeding 
sciec is caikead soeiet cor oak emit emmy $5,000 a year, 7, four of whom have trom $15,000. to $20,- 
ts to be similar to the, Odoper Union in this city. Is wilt| 00? * year- . Generally, the figures signify acteal receipts, 
. = : lectare-hall, femal Sixty-eight are members of medical societies, in LY States. 
inbuds Donetupere.s rae, “ay ‘ etasiens Five are members of the American Medical Association. 
teniningincenel x a» Seapees sapere venta anda free dis.) Five <(rom Rhode Island, Ohio, Ilinois, New York and 
who have-been injured by sonar —* ‘ou founded b Tennessee) have represented their State societies in the 
ee - ee oo 3 f a 4 American Medical Association, Ope has been invited, 
Pe nipeaes eal Sian Sense Fitch Creche, this year, to. accept the position of member of the medical 
yer, st poe cota Feed al there‘ obliged: te examining committee of the Medival Department of the 
Rethhquetiintinty tal-aaee: ~ pao ee lowa State University, To the question of the influence 
gabon Nees 1 eh eo Bereta Oe eeunsigesion open Sstooman sete 
wre it was erected is valued at |$59,000. Mr. Fitch laid wife aud mother, 63 roping — res 
the: foundation of his large fortune in Buffalo, where for | C28F°Y — wen: ok nee 
many years he was in the dry-goods business. od er at oc am oh tw 426 meters. ms ten 

Pa.—The Duke of Sutherland visited the Carlisle Indian , 


Shook “The padt ch faterested by the dit. 1850 only 32 have died. Some have practiced in cities 
oe os ry “| avd some inthe country. One says that she often rode 
teens phys of Indios et sein teehee’ ty ten miles by night over bad roads, across swollen streame, 
Gat. cane wes cone See, enn, “Y | ate. Of the whole number of graduates, £76, seventy-five 
pupils in the study of reading. The next a an a einem ied baface they: stadied. media Of the 54 
rt lat coal aes scamebi sie vA f veely oe | who have married gince, only five have been conppelled to 
isitors as many qu veri with 


. abandon the tice. The uates who had énufficient 
beth teachers and scholars. They saw the Indian yooth|. —~ grad 


ariety of charact readers, writers, ‘soldiers: ireome without practice have not on that account re- 
in a vari ers, a3 ; . ti 
carpenters, tinners, shoemakers, singers, band von en frained. from. practice. atte 5 
ete, etc. One tall youth appeared in all the paraphern : . 
of OK “Spotted Tall,” ‘armed’ with bow snd’arrow, shoot-| | B&drum.—Belgium “oe to become the great ane 
ing at's target several hundred yards distant. One bright | ‘Tia! a agg a oe v- ~~ - 

; ing her schoo e has echnical schools, 82 ipdus- 
rrheerny med cathe ranmendien ania trial schools and a higher commercial scho)l—all receiving 

u ppare 

po tells, feathers, thoge’ teeth, rings, and so on, mid dett- funds annually from the State. 


ly slipped into the Duke's tiand & neat’ purse of her own Swepss.—The Lower Chamber of Sweden hag requested: 


make, hich the Duke kindly thanked her. Alter the government to abolish Latia as an obligatory branch 
aseng hs valitrint pres 280 scholars, with | of instruction in all the gymnasien. Bighty-five members 
the ‘teachers and visitors, assembled in the chapél. “Cap-| voted for the abolishment, and thirty-eight agminst it. The 
tain Pratt named each tribe separately’ and thé members| goverment bas not yet announced ils decision. 


of each stood up as’ the tribal name was annowndéd’ Un-| © Avernis—According to the program of studies for thé’ 


der Mr: Curtin's direction the band of twelve Indian boys summer 188}, forwarded to the Bureau of Education, the 
played “Nearer My God te Theé” fot the fruetts ‘wnd] University of Innstruck bas-108 professors, of whom ten 
wete eréatly applauded. 4 are Jesuits. The number of stadents is 649, vie: 211 in 

“Judge” Chih has* delivered an tnd decision, | the feculty ‘of | theology, 228 in’ jurisprudence; ‘86° in 
the first of its character in the State, in which he affirms] medicine; and 124 in philosophy. The students” repre- 
the right of the plaintiff, a colored man, to send his chil- cia easbyodi erent eatiountisitn. Whoneniear i Assent 
3) dren to the public schools.” ‘The plaintiff applied for a | cam students is: seven. 








‘the “Ditestors’ t compel thdir| © Fraser The Educational Congress just held in Paris’ 
J admission. The Directors, through the Sviperintendents, | recommended ‘that primary instruction in France ehould | 
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a  —_________ 


be rendered obligatory, and advised the creation of primary 
schools in hamlets three miles distant from the central 
town or village of the commune, the creation of sectional 
schools for several outlying hamlets contiguous to each 
other, and the establishment for each teacher of a class 
maximom. Ferty pupils were as much. es a schoolmaster 
or m'stress could attend to. The cramming system was 
condemned. M. Jules Ferry, the Minister of Public In 
st-uction, assured the Congress that instruction would be 
rendered obligatory, and promised to fix the class maximum 
at forty. There are now 4,700,000 children taught in the 
French communal scliools. 


Avstratia.— The number of day schools in operation in 
December, 1879, was 1,538 and the number of night schools 
180, Toe total number of children enrolled during the 
year was 227.775, viz. 119,237 boys and 108,538 girls. 
The number of children in averuge attendance throughout 
the year was 119,259, viz., 62,466 boys and 56,793 girls. 
The total number of teachers employed in state schoolsin 
1880 was 4,185, viz., 1,836 males and 2,349 temales. The 
vys'em of penny savings banks bas worked satistactorily. 
The number of banks in 1880 was 94, the number of de- 
positors 13,458 aud the total amount deposited £8,131 

Tae Universi:y of Melbourne had 273 students in 1879, 
viz., (3 in the faculty of arts, 51 in law, 40 in engineering 
and 109 in medicine. The receipts of the university in the 
same year amounted to £17,005. 

The buildings of the Melbourne public library have cost 
already £111,604 and are still unfinished. The number ol 
books and pamphlets is 120,543. 


Enoianp.—In 1860 the number of science schools in 
England was 8 ; iu 1870 it was 79 and in 1&80 it was 1,391. 
The number of classes in 1860 was 20, in 1870 it was 2,204 
and in 1880 it was 4,932, The number of persons receiving 
science and art education was in 1860, 386 ; in 1870, 34,- 
233 and in 1880, 60,854. 

An immense step has lately been taken in the spread of 
compul ory education. Since Mr. Mundella took the edu- 
cation department in hand great efforts have been made to 
stimulate the actions of school boards and attendance com- 
mittees in the enactment ot compuisory by-laws. The 
efforts of the education department have at length result- 
ed in the general adoption,of compulsory by laws all over 
the country. A paper recently issued gives a list of several 
hundred school boards and school attendance committees 
in boroughs, as well as more than 3,000 parishes, which 
have voluntarily adopted by laws to which the department 
gave its sanction in May last. 

The scheme for the establishment of a university college 
in Liverpool is now almost matnred and it is expected 
that the college will open for its first session in October 
next. The donations have now reached the sum of £100,- 
000 and the task of dravghting a constitution for the 
college is now being performed by a special committee. 
The Earl of Derby has accepted the Office of president, the 
vice presidents being Mr. Christopher Bushell and Mr. Wm. 
Rathbone, M.P. 

The senate of the University of London has approved 
the report of the committee on examinations and is now 
pledged to a scheme of examinations in the theory and 
practice of teaching similar to that adopted last year at 
bridge. The main difference between the two schemes are 
two : 1. No candidate will be admitted to the examivation 
who is ‘not a gradnate of the university, 2. In addition to 
the written examination candidates will be required to 
give proof of practical skill in teaching. A special certificate 
to be called the * teacher's diploma” will be awarded to 
the successful candidates. 


Francs —The members of the recent pedagogic confer- 
ence were elected in the propo-tion of two members for 
each department by all thé primary teachers resident 
t'erein. A large number of women were elected de- 
legates. One lady, trom Algeria, was elected President 
of the section which dealt with infant schools, and was 
much complimented upon the report she drew up. Two 
questions were submitted to the conference by the 
Ministry of Public Instruction: First, How to fill the 
con munal schouls? and second, What is the best mode 


of teaching the junior cla-ses? On the first point, the: 


conierence was unanimous in cemanding that | primary 
ins ruction should be rendered obligatory; but, in order 
that compulsion should not go hand in hand with op- 
pression, it recommended the creation of primary shools 
in bamlets three miles distant fiom the central town or 
vill_ge of the commune, Forty pupils were as much as a 
teacher could attend to. ‘he conierence also advised the 
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government to render the schools more at'‘ractive. It 
favored the appointment of female teachers for all the 
jnaior classes. M. Jules Ferry, Minister of Pablic In 

struction, said the resolutions of the conference would 
be most carefully examined by bis department, and would 
be taken as a guide, for they were based on pedagogic ex- 
perience and good sense. Instruction would be rendered 
obligatory, and the maximum of pupils be fixed at torty 
for each teacher. The Minister was very emphatic in de- 
claring himeelf a par'isan of lay instruction. He was also 
in favor of the frequent school excursions and gymnastic 
exercises. The school teacher henceforth would uct be, 
as hitherto, the serf of the feudal lords, of the priest, or o! 
the prefect; ne would be completely emancipated from all 
his masters, and be only in subjection to the school au- 
thorities. In the evening of the closing day the members 
of the conference were received by Mme. Jules Ferry at 
the Ministry cf Public Instruction. 

Mr. Jules Ferry, Minister ot Public Instruction, has 
submitted to the Chambers a bill to regulate private 
secondary education. Henceforth every Frenchman pro- 
posing to open a private school must produce the follow- 
ing documents ; 

1. A diploma of bachelor of letters, er bachelor of 
science. ; 

-2. A certificate of aptitude for teaching, to be awarded, 
after examination, by @ specially appointed party. 

*3. The names of his assistant masters, who must show 
similar gualifications, 

4. A plan of building and premises, and a program 
of studies, 

It the the bill passes, it will come into torce October 1 
next, 


Germany.—Great efforts are being made to obtain for 
graduates of the realschule (non-classical secondary school) 
the same privilege that those of the gymnasien (classical 
secondary schools) enjoy, namely, to enter the university 
it they choose to do so. Heretofore no young man could 
be admitted us a regular aniversity student unless he was 
a graduate of a’gymnasium. Both the gymnasium and 
the realschule have a nine years course, but, while the 
gymnasinm lays great stress in the teaching classics, the 
realschule devotes more time to the modern languages and 
natural sciences. Greek is {entirely excluded from the 
realschule, but*Latin is} taught for nine years.. Some of 
the universities have already expressed their willingness 
to admit the graduates of the realschule, but the majority 
persistently refuse to yield. At the twenty-fourth meet- 
ing of the General German Teachers’ Association, to be 
held at Carlsruhe during the second week of June, the fol- 
lowing subjects will be discussed ; 

1, Our juvenile literature—what it is and what it ought 
to be 

2. The present organization of creches, kindergarten, and 
review schools, 

3. School discipline. 

4, Is the introduction of uniform readers to be recom- 
mended for the whole country? 

5. Pestalozzi on the duty of mothers. 

6. The prevention of myopia. 

The expenditures of the city of Berlin for public schoo's 
amounts to $2,015,547, and for orphan asylumns $166,000. 

The Prussian Minister of Public Institution is preparing 
a plan for the reorganization of the secondary and lower 
technical scnools. There 1s a growing demand for second- 
ary schools without Greek and Latin. 

Formerly lessons in gymeastics in girls’ schools were 
given by male teachers, but the government is uow en- 
deavoring to supply ladies for this purpose. A large 
number of femvle teachers are at present studying this 
specialty. Ata recent examination at Berlin twenty-three 
ladies received the diploma of teacher of gymnastics. ._Ex 
amipations for professorships. In 1880 the ten Royal 
Commissions for the examination of candidates for pro- 
fessorships in secondary schuols bave examined 692 young 
men, of whom 641 were found capable of teaching in 
various grades of gymnasien and real-chulen. Belore 
these young men receive an appointwent they have to 
serve for one year in a school assigned them. This 
year is called the probation year. In case the candi- 
dates do not show any fitness for school work they re- 
ceive no appointment, al:hough their diplomas may be 
excellent, 





Ws must learn to infnse sublimity into trifles. That is 
power,—Miier, : : 





LETTERS. 


An extra term or “Summer Normal” is held at Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, DuPage Co., Ills, and, judging trom 
what I hear, I think the Wheaton Kchool excels the one 
at Valparaiso, Ind. I attended the Normal at Wheaton, 
last sumer, and was well paid for going. PPR A 











I have taken the Jourxat for the last two years and I . 
like it much better than any other educational paper. I 
try very hard to keep up with its precepts and I know I 
have succeeded, in some particulars anyway. I havea 
sort of kindergarten establishment and conduct things so 
diferenily from most of my fellows in the work that if it 
were not for the help I reveive thruugh your columns I 
should teel almost discouraged at times at finding myself 
so isolated. We have in my room whut the children call 
“ real good times,” and one result is the regular attendance 
—which is one of the hiyhest or greatest blessings a true 
teacher would wish for—and I am enabled thereby to ac- 
complish what would otherwise be impossible. I try to 
have somethiug new every day and am so regardless ot 
old customs in my ways of proceeding I am afraid many 
pedagogues would hold up their hands in horror. 

The JournaL contains so many practical hints that I 
welcome it as a friend and know it would be a paying in- 
vestmert for any one. - K.M. 


I am teaching a school and do not have many small 
pupils ; but in spite of all that is said about keeping chil- 
dren constantly employed I ci not doit. Ido not know 
how. I give them lessons in writing, but they get a long 
lesson of that in a short time. I put pictures on the board 
for them to draw and they will draw it once and then 
seem to think their work is done. They do not try. to 
make any better ones. How can I encourage them to 
work longer at it and try to make the drawings better ? 

I make a praatice of keeping in pupils when they do 
rot learn their lessons, but not as a punishment. If it is 
a new school I explain that at once, and thereby gain the 
good will of the children. Itell them I wish tc help them, 
and not punish them. 

Parents sometimes object to having their children kept 
after school. When such isthe case I visit the parents 
and convince them that it is for their children’s good. Show 
them that you mean it kindly and they will be satisfied. 

KeEpEmorg. 


How Poor Treacners cet into THE New Yor« Ciry 
Scnoors.—To explain this problem I must tell a little 
story: When 1 was young I took H. G’s. advice and went 
West. I was to get rich by sheep-raising. Having secured 
a good pasture for 3,000 sheep, | hired a son of the west- 
ern soil, who said he knew all about it, to buy that num- 
ber, selecting those that were young and good. Before 
the first 1,000 were secured I found I had some laden with 
years, but light of wool. I also found in the flock three 
goats—real scrubs—with my mark upou them. I asked 
my agent to explain as to the age of the sheep. Knowing 
me to be very so/t-hearted till I get my back up as round 
as a half moon, he tried me on that side. 

“ You see, there is two or three friends of mine who has 
pulled me out of a tight place, and when they asked me to 
take their whole flocks I luxped it to please ‘em. I thought 
a few old ones wouldn’t count among 3,000. I didn’t look 
the flocks over pertickiler like. A feller can’t be pertickiier 
with another feller as has pulled him out ot a tight place.” 

“Bat how about the goats?” 

“The one that sold me ‘hem goats has never pulled me 
ont of a tight place, but he’s got a grip on me, and may 
pull me into one. He said you woukdn’t know but what 
they was sheep, and so I let him count ‘em in.” 

I got another agent, a man who know sekeep, who had a 
conscience, who had never been pulled out of a tight place 
and could not be pulled into one, and then I lo ked after 
him. 1 did vot get rich on sheep, and that is why I am 
here in New York, and am only Aw Otp Putrcay. 





Kawnsas,—The Kansas proi.ibitory law has now been in 
force 1or a fortnight and some evils are already apparent. 
Tu Leavenworth, the largest city in the State, ‘the law is 
set at defiance and the.saloons are kept open as usual. 
Many of the. leading droguists of the S:ate decline to sell 
tinctures, camphor and the lke until the true interpreta- 
tion of tne law is tested in the’ courts, And many of the 
leacing physicians decline ‘to take the oath required to 
enable them legal'y to prescribe any form of alcohol. 
Whether public opinion will. come up to the standard of 
the law and druggists and physicians will comply with its 
provisions yet remains to be proved. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Luminous Paint. 


This invéntion of Balmain patented by him in 1877, 
was, by teason of his failing health and subsequent death, 
pot introduced ‘o the public until 1879. Since then it has 
been further developed and improved by experts, and its 
merits widely and -fally tested in England. The com- 
pound is prepared originally in the form of a white pow- 
der. This powder is tnixed with suitalile oils or varnishes 
which in themselves do not effect its luminosity, and is 
ready for application to any desired surface in the same 
manner as common paint. A surface painted therewith 
will, after exposnre to light from any source, not only ap- 
pear luminous in the dark and shine so as to be clearly 
visible for hours, but also emit enfficient light to dispel the 
darkress and illuminate snrrounding objects. 

The action of light upon a surface coated with this lu- 
minous paint is seemingly analogous to that of a blow up- 
on a bell or sounding board. The luminous rays striking 
the paint apparently cause a vibration of its molecules cor- 
responding to the vibrations of the bell or board There 
vibrations, produced and maintained so long as the light 
shines upon. the paint, continue after the light is with- 
drawn for a period commensurate with its intensity, just 
as the vibrations of the bell continue after the hammer hus 
ceased to strike it, for an interval whose duration is due to 
the force of the blow. delivered by the hammer. Hence 
the time during which a surface coated with the phos- 
phorescent paint will remain luminous in the dark, as well 
as the intensity of its luminosity, is determined not so 
much by the duration of its previous exposure to light as 
by the inteasity of that light, so that a prepared tablet ex- 
posed for a few minutes to the intense glow of an electric 
or magnesium hght, will thereafter emit more light and re- 
main longer luminous in the dark than will a similar tab!et 
exposed for many hours to clear sunlight. The luminos- 
ity of the paint gradually fades away in the dark and final- 
ly disappears entirely, but is instantly revived upon ex- 
posure to the hght. Repeated excitement of the paint 
does not appear to affect its phosphorescent auality in the 
least, acd paint prepared for years is as effective as when 
first used. 

Recent experiments made by Messrs. F. W. Devoe & 
Co., have resulted in the production ot different colors in 
the light, so that the paint will be adapted to the produc 
tion of al! aristic effects in the dark. 

The North I ondon Railway in England have applied it 
to the interior of their coaches running through tunnels, so 
that the carriages when in the darkness of the passage re- 
main light as day. Luminous ceilings in rooms exposed 
some part of the day to the light, will keep the room con- 
stantly lighted without resort to artificial illumination. 
The paint is unaffected by moisture, and divers, wearing 
suits painted with the compound, are enabled thereby to 
see clearly the objects surrounding them in the water and 
to enter the dark cabins of submerged vessels and ex- 
amine the copteuts thereof with entire clearness of 
vision. 

Signs lettered with the paint answer the purposes of 
ordinary signs by day, and are luminous at night. Buoys 
in the harbor, dangerous spots in the streets or wharves, 
life preservers un boats, and small boats themselves, may 
be made conspicuous on the darkest nights. And in the 
house, the match box on the table, the dial of the clock and 
the position of all objects which itis desirable to quickly 
find in the dark, may be rendered clearly apparent the 
night long.—Jndustrial News. 


Kitchen-Garden Association, x 


In New York City there is an association by this title. 
From a report by the Secretary, Miss Grace a. Dodge, we 
learn that during the year there have been twenty-nine 
classes, Comprising 990 children, in New York and its 
vicinity. Thee were taught by volunteer lady teachers, 
wiih the exception of two or three, who receive salaries, 
and devote their time te teaching the system. They have 
been held in Industrial Schools and Asylums, and in the 
rooms of the Association These rooms have bern in the 
building rented by the New York Cooking School, 22 E. 
W7th Street. Three of these classes were composed of 
bright children, taken from neighboring Public Schools. 
One wes @ class of little girls from wealthy families, 
Whose parents" were anxious to have the'r children learn 
the details of household work in this bright and charm. 
ing Kitchen-Garden way, and paid for the instruction 
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years of age, who, although busy all day in stores and fac- 
tories, gladly gathered on Tuesday evenings to learn not 
only about the necessary work of the house, but also 
about hygiene, care of the sick, etc. In the 49th Street 
Episcopal Orpbanage there have been most successful 
classes, twice a week, taught by the Association 
Teacher. 

In Brooklyn there are six successful classes, numbering 
in all 120 children. In Philadelphia there are two classes, 
consisting of 48 scholars, From Boston they write of 
three classes. on®, for deaf mutes, taught this year. 

Albany and Tror have each had two full classes. Provi- 
dence has had 60 girls under Kitchen Garden instruction, 
and thev are planning for still farther work next year. 
From Pittsburgh, accounts have come of a most success 
ful class and exhibition. From St. Louis (where Miss 
Torrey, the Associate Normal Olass teacher, trained a 
class of twenty-four ladies this Fall), we learn that these 
ladies have orgenized and carried on one or more classes. 
Cincionati, though not able to send for Miss Torrey, has 
had a large and enthusiastic class. Here, an interesting 
feature of the work is a lunch of Alderney milk, cakes 
rolls, etc., which is provided for the children each week, 
and by means of which, they are taught practically how | 
to set, wait on, and clear the table, besides washing the 
dishes. Many smaller places, such as Wilkesbarre, Mead- 
ville, Newark, Poughkeepsie, Elmira, Rochester, and 
Newport, have started, and are carrying on success{ul 
classes. 

The system is being introduced among the colored 
people. The originator, Miss Hurtington, has been to 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, and trained two of the 
teachers, as well as the graduating class there. From 
Hampton, it is hoped and expected that Kitchen-Garden 
will spread, not only among the colored people of the 
South, but also that it will be successfully carried to the 
Indians. 

It is the desire of its managers to carrv the system 
into every Industrial and Public School. The necessity 
of such an education is becoming more and more ap- 
parent, as they become better acquainted with the ways 
ot living among the poor. The tendency of the girl of 
to-day, is not in the direction of household indystry. 
Girls having been through our Public and Normal Schools, 
look down upon housework as debasing, and almost in- 
variably they seek positions in stores, as clerks, sales- 
women, cashie-s, or book-keepers. This avenue of em- 
ployment is rapidly becoming overcrowded with applicants. 
There is scarcely anything more difficult than to secure a 
position in a store. In a large measure this comes from a 
mistaken feeling of independence. The excitement of 
store-life attracts many girls. They do not stop to con- 
sider the exposure they are subjected to, or the severe 
strain upon their constitutions, from the constant stand- 
ing, improper mid-day food. and inclement weather. Nor, 
that in a monetary point of view, they are not nearly as 
well off as the domestic in a private family. No girl, as 
clerk, can net $15 to $20 per month, as a good domestic 
can. It is with the greatest difficulty, ordinarily, that she 
can make ends meet, unless she has her home and board 
given her by her favnily. 





Origin of Matter and Force. 


if we attempt to find our way into the past history of 
the world, books and manuscripts lead us but a short dis- 
tance. We then resort to monuments and ruins and the 
relics that we find among the former habitations and 
graves of romote generations. Next we betake oursel- 
ves to stratified rocks and to fossils, and by means of 
these we reach a time when the ocean covered the en- 
tire globe. We then contemplate the earth as a planet, 
and, adopting the nebular theory, (though not that of La- 
place,) we assume that there was a time when the earih 
and all the planeis were connected with the sun, and 
when the whole together was a rotating mass of nebul- 
ous matter, more thin and attenuated than any gaseous 
substance with which we are acquainted. Whence came 
this nebulous matter? It is highly probable that it for- 
merly existed in a still more expanded state, and consisted 
of ether (etherium), a substance that fills all space and 
permeates ali planctary bodies; a substance the condensa- 
tions and undulations of wh:ch produce light, heat, mag- 








netism and electric phenomena. Posxibly etheriam was, 





the original mother matter of the chemical substances that 
constitute all worlds, ! 
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given them. The fifth was a class of girls from 14 to 20| Let us suppose that in a vast region of infinite space the 


etherial matter gradually radiated away its heat, and thus 
changed into nebulous matter. Let us suppose that a 
large number of nebulous clouds were thus formed at 
20 great distance from each other. The mutual attrac- 
tion of these cloudlike masses would ul.imately bring 
them into collisions which would cause the united mass 
to rotate upon its axis. It was from such a rotating 
nebula that, according to the opinions of our most 
eminent astronomers, the solar system was formed. 
There being at first no central sun, the parts farthest 
from the center of the nebula moved fastest, and those 
nearest the center slowest. The etherial matter presented 
some resis'ance to the nebulous movements, and this re- 
sistance tended to carry the nebulous matter to the cen- 
ter. The parts of the nebula that were the least dense 
and those parts that moved most rapidly were most affect- 
ed by the etherial resistance. Rotation, gravitation and 
the resisting medium necessarily cansed a great variety of 
chemical elements to press together into the center where 
combustions and radiations would be certain to oceur and 
and produce a condensed mass—a sup, This central mass, 
though at first ema!', continually increased until it either 
aosorbed or controlled the whole nebula, and introduced 
the laws discovered by Kepler and Newton. That por- 
tion of the nebula that was most distant from the center 
possessed the most centrifugal force, and could not there- 
fore be drawn into the sun, but formed a revolving disk, 
analogous to Saturn's disk of rings. All but a seven- 
hundredth part of the matter of the solar system is con- 
centrated in the sun. This disk, from which all the 
planets were made, was a very smal! part of the original 
nebula. 

After the rings were formed, and before they were 
concentrated into globes, each ring, in consequence of 
gradual condensation, broke up into separate nebulous 
masses, which move in different orbits, and consequently 
soon came near enongh to so attract each other as to come 
into collision and form a single planet, the axial rotation 
of which was caused by there collisions. But the as- 
teroidal ring was so perturbed by the attraction of the 
enormous mass of Jupiter (when Jupiter existed as a 
ring), as to prevent the asteriods from concentrating into 
one globe. The smal! quantity of matter in the asteroidal 
ring, and also the small quantity in Mars, plainly indicate 
that Jupiter has appropriated to himself a quantity of mat- 
ter that, in a fair division, would have been given to the 
planets below him. 

Some astronomers have supposed that the asteroids are 
fragments of an exploded planet. It is a much more rea- 
sonable supposition that they are the fragments of a nebul- 
ous ring which was prevented from concentrating by the 
attraction of Jupiter.— From Problems of Creation. 





Grmmastics.—Physical vigor is the basis of all moral and 
bodily welfare, and a chief condition of permanent health. 
lake manly strength and female purity, pymoastics and 
temperance should go haud in band. An effeminate man 
is half sick: without the stimulus of physical exercise, the 
complex organism of the human body is liable to disorders 
which abstinence and chastity can only partly counteract. 
By increasing the action of the circulatory ssytem, athletic 
sports promote the eliminatior. of effete matter and quicken 
all the vital processes till languor and dyspepsia disappear 
like rust from a busy plowshare. “ When I reflect on the 
immunity of hard-working people from the effects of wrong 
and overfeeding,” says Dr. Boerhaave, “I cannot help 
thinking that most of our;‘fashionable diseases might be 
cared mechanically instead of chemically, by climbing 
bitterwood-tree or chopping it down, if you like, rather 
than swallowing a decoction of its disgusting leaves.” The 
medical philosopher, Asclepiades, Pliny tells us, had found 
that health could be preserved, and if lost, restored, by 
physical exercise alone, and not only discarded the use of 
internal remedies, but made a public declaration that he 
would forfeit all clam to the title of a physician il ,he 
should ever fall sick or die bat by violence or extreme 
old age. Asclepiades kept his word, for he lived upward 
of a century, and died from the eff-cts of an accident. He 
used to ribe a course of gymuastics for every form 
ot bodily ai!ment, and the same physic might be successtuily 
applied to certain moral disorders, incoutinence, fur instance, 
and the incipient stages of the alcwhol-babit. It would be 
a remedy ad principium, curiag the symptoms by »emov- 
ing the cause, tor some ot the besetting views of youth can 
with certainty be ascribed to an excess of that potential 
energy which finds no outlet in the functions of our seden- 
tary,mode of lite. In large cities parents owe their child- 
ren a provision for a frequent opportunity of sciive exer- 
cise, as owe them an antiseptic diet in a melarious 
climate.—Dr. Oswa.p. 
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im Study of Bones. 


Prof.'O. 'W. Holmes has introduced ino t*e Hatvard | 


Medical Schoo! a decided ‘improvement in the study of 
esteology. “While abroad, during the summer, he purthas- 
ed for the school ten skeletons, each of which Las. been 
divided into parts—skulls, thorax, spine, legs, and arms, 
These parts are each provided with a wooden box with a 
siding cover, ania handle to carry it with. The parts 
are distributed to thoge students who’ desire them on a 
stated day. Each box is lettered and number and the stu- 
dent enters his name with the letter and number of his box 
in a book kept for tte purpose. The parts are kept six 
days, a fine being incurred for each day ‘beyond the ‘pre- 
scribed time. 

This plan of circulating bones is of great use to ‘the stu- 
dent, as it enables him while reading to locate and fix 
various facts by actual observation, about the on'y way, 
indeed, in which the facts can be fixed. By the study of 
the bone a practical working knowledge is obtained, which 
it is not po-sible to gain frem mere reading. Any one 
who has studied osteology “by the book,” and then gone 
to the skeleton for confirmation of facts, must have been 
strack by the great disrimilarity of his ideas of ‘the suk- 
ject, anid the facts as fonnd. No matter how precise and 
carefully worded the deceription of the object may be, we 
fail to fully comprehend it, unless we see the object itself; 
aud by seeing and handling the objuct we can clinch the 
the faeis about it into the memory, so that they will not 
easily drop out. ; 

A system romnewhat’ similar to this one is in use in the 
Columbus Med cal College of Ohio. | Here the bones undér 
dizcussion are hande.! to the'closs during the lecture, and 
the various points are verified by the students as they are 
mentioned by the ].ctarer, ‘The method of the Harvard 
School seems better, inasmuch as the bones are taken to 
the room of the stucent and there studied at leisure, and 
il the various poiuts seen'in their relation to each® other. 
~ Scientific American, 


Forests ste ‘Rainfall. 


Whether the forests insure a greater rainfall in_their 
vicinity than is received upon an equal area of open land 
has been disputed among scientific men, though the pre- 
ponderance of opinion now seems to favor tie conelusion 
that the rainfall is most abundant in wooded regions. Tlus 
corresponds also with ihe prevalent belief of the common 
people, the unscientific but practical observers, 

A special committee, of the Royal Academy, of Vienna, 
reporting in 1874 upon a “ Memoir of Mr, Hofrath Wex 
upon the Diminution of the Water of Rivers and Streams,” 
usd the following language, upon this particular point : 
‘The question of tue influence of forests upon the amount 
of precipitation has for some lime engaged the attention of 
nataralists.,, Such.an influence, has. been_asserted. partly 
from theoretic considerations and partly on account of the 
entire chenge presented, by, theyzlimatic, relations of, the 
eountries,in, which the forests, have, di;appeared..., It, is 
probable that such influence exists ; but while on the, one 
band its consequences may be ovec-estiinated. on the otber 
hand, there.is want of direct proof, | inasmuch: ay, the, rain 
measurements bave oeen ,continued’for too. short.a time, 
both atrstations situated within the woods and outside of 
them in’ the open felds. 

“ The commission consequently concluded that, an. in; 
fluence of the woods upon the amount of rain deposited, 
and especially upon the yearly ¢ontribution, is probable, 
although direct observation does not give sufficient, evi- 
dence to determine, its extent or pos.tively its existence.” 

Dr, Rogers of Mauritius gives, this testimony;:,‘‘So_ late 
as 1864 the island was,resorted to by invalids from India, 
as the ‘pearl’ of the Indian Ocean—it being then one mass 
of yerdure. But when the foresis were cleared to gain 
space for sugar caltivation the rainfall diminished, the rivers 
dwindled down to mvddy s‘reams, the water became stag- 
nant iu cracks, crevices and natural hollows, while the 
equable temperature of the island enurely changed, drought 
was experienced in the midst of the ccean and | thunder 
showers were rarely any longer wituessed. The hills were 
subsequently planted with trees and the rivers and streams 
resumed their furmer dimensions.” 

The Island of Ascension was !urmerly : almost.a barren 
rock. The supply of water}was very ‘scanty, derived solely 
from afew springs and water was of'en brought from the 
Cape of Good Tope and even, trom Eagland for,the needs 
ofthe garrison About twenty five years ago the planting 
of trees‘and shrubs and the cultivation of the ‘soil were 
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undertaken vigorously. The water supply has increazed 
with the progress of this work until. now itis excellent, 
and the garrison and ships visiting the "island are sup- 
plied with abundance of water and vegetables of varjous 
kinds, 

Observations in France by M. Fantrat, reported to the 
Academy of Sciences, showed that in a dense wood of 
five hundred hectares a rain gauge fixed on a tall poplar 
received much more water than one of similar height three 
hundred meters beyond the borders of the woods. Ex- 
periments continued during two years confirmed the first 
results and an instrament placed overg forest of Pinus 
sylvestris at twelve meters’ elevation reveived ten per cent 
more water than one at the’same height in the open fields. 


—Popular Science. 





Where to Spend the Summer. 


EASTERN LONG “ISLAND, 

The teachers will endeavor to find a suitable place to 
spend a few, weeks in recreation. . Where shall it be? To 
those. who desire tobe beside the; ocean and yet away 
from the city there is no pleasanter spot than Eastern 
Long Island. . The villages'of Orient, Southhold, Green. 
port..and Sag Harbor are delightfully situated. To reach 
these the steamer W. W, Coit leaves pier 25 East River on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday— passage $1.25. Capt. 
George ©. Gibbs isa careful and experienced sailor, a 
thorough gentleman and very attentive to the wants of 
his passengers, The ‘boat’ Jeayes. at fiye o'clock p.m., 
and a beautiful vi: w of the Sound is thus obtained. No 
lovelier sail can be imagined than this ov a fioe moonlight 
night, Ouient is at the extreme eastern end of the Island 
as you turninto Peconic Bay. To make it. plain fancy 
Long Island to be a wl a'e moving eastward with his mouth 
open. At the tip of his upper jaw is Orient, at the tip cf 
his lower jaw is Montauk, and between the jaws is famous 
Shelter Island, 

The * Coit” reaches Orient about three o'clock in the 
morning, then proceeds to Manhanset, then to Greenport, 
then. to Prospect, then to Southhold andjthen to Sag 
Harbor. Thus a fine view of the loveliest water-scenery 
is had ; the land.is in. view. all.the. time on one side or the 
other. 

The villages above named are ali summer resorts for 
those who are tired of the city. Some names will be cited 
to aid those,in search of boarding places. At 

ORIENT 

Mrs, Captain, Edwin Brown,, Mr. Young, Mrs. Merriman 
and the Orient Point Hotel. This village is admirably sit- 
uated ; tho land is narrow, so that one can gaze on the 
Sound or the Bay as he may choose. 

GREENPORT 
is a busy seaside town, oppcsite Shelter Island... Here are 
the boarding houses.of Mrs. Booth, Mra. Clark, Mrs. Ash- 
by, Mrs. Burr, and several hotels, 

PROSPECT. 

Here i is the celebrated. Prospect Hotel, which will ac- 
commoedate 390 guests; here are also about 75 cottages, 
somne,.of which. can be leased. “Mis. Walters receives 
boarders, 

MANTIANSET, ‘ 
The Manhanset Hotel accommodates 300 guests and is 


finely situated. 
SOUTHHOLD, 


At this village Mrs. Maxwell and the Jadd House re- 
veive boarders. The village is beautiful, but it is not as 
near to the water as the other places, 

SAG HARBOR, 
Guests’ are received by Mrs. Wade, Mrs. Morris, Mrs. 
Tooker, Mrs. Douglas, Mrs. Polly, Mrs. Grohaur and at 
the Nassau House and the American House. This vil- 
lage is admirably situated, being penetrated by an extensive 
* Cove,” which renders boating safe at all seasons. There 
are {wo newspapers published, the Zxpress, an able expo 
nent of the republican faith, is edited by John B. Hunt, 
Ksq. There are several churches, whse appearance indi- 
cates the sincere religiocs faith of the citizens, Captain 
George ©. Gibbs af the “Coit” resides here in a charming 
residence ; his stable is well worth a. visit. Judge Daly 


haga fine. residence here, Mr. Joseph Fahey has located | 


here an extensive manufactory of watch. cases and willgive 
‘a great impulse to the business interests of the loyely vil- 


The “ Cove” is a sh et of water that has all the advan- 
tages of a fresh-water Jake. Cuptain Jobo Gray has this 
‘Beason put On ita new and beautiful Sail-boat, 
Queen” anid those Who ride io it will long remember the 


eo Bay) 


occasion There are. npmerous sail and row boats and 
their gay pentions take the scene a most interesting one. 
Crabbing is a favorite amusement, Long Beach is a fine 
spot for bathing purposes, 
BRIDGEHAMPTON (4.MILES) AND RAST HAMPTON, 
7 miles distant, are both famous as summer resorts. They 
lack the shade of Sag Harbor and are not close to the shore, 
still they .are very much admired, . 
MONTAUK POINT. 

ean be reached Sy sail boats; it is far out-in the ocean 
and is visited by. sea breezes at all times. Wild storms 
rage over it.in the winter, 

From this description it will be seen that this portion 
of Long Island cannot but bea favorite resort. fer those 
who are weary of the heat and noise of the city. By a 
visit to Sag Harbor made during the past season the wri- 
ter is enabled to say that it possesses in a remarkable de- 
gree the requisites needed to make the summer delightful. 

gf A. M Kennose. 


What is the New Education ? 





Go into one of some thousands of superior schools for 

little children,—now happily more easily found than a few 
years ago,—scattered through the country from Maine to 
Mexico, and sit out a day's work. 
There is a crowd of children learning to read. Instead 
of beating up’ toward a simple sentence for six months, 
through 4 maze of unmeaning characters called the alpha- 
bet, these children adopt’ Horace Greeley’s recipe for 
resumption,-—the way to read is, to read. A familiar ob- 
ject, known to them ail, or a picture that calls up the 
mental object, is: presented to them. “ What is this?” 
“This is a cat.” The sentence, or as mach as the teacher 
desires to impress, is written on the board, shown to the 
childtén as their “answer. The word “cat” is fixed in 
their minds as the name of pussy at home. Tn the same 
way, word after word, ‘sentence after sentence, are written 
on the blackboard or shown on cards, till the children have 
acquired a considerable vocabulary for reading. Reitera- 
tion is here the Taw. The teacher keeps at it until great 
numibere of words and sentences are lodged, in the most 
natiral way in the children’s minds; pronounced in the 
most natural tones of voice ; explained to the comprehen- 
sion of the dullest. Jn this way the child begins to read 
the’ first hour in school, in the same way he learned to 
talk; from being shown objects by his mother, and repeat 
ing after her, their names, till they are lodged in his mem- 
ory for life. 

The tame day begins thé first lesson ih writing. The 
child attempts to imitate; with slate and pencil, the words 
writtén or printed on the blackboard. Pretty bad scrawls 
at first; but the little ‘things keep at it, comparing states, 
and, after a few days, bring forth a hahd-writing a good 
deal more legible t'tan the chirographv of Horace Greeley, 
Gerritt Smith, or Rufds Choate. ’Refteration’ still. The 
Way to’léarn to write is—to write and keep at it. 

Along with this begins drawing. Nothing is so attrac- 
tive to'the children as testing the eye and the hand by the 
simplest forms; the liae, the angle, the square, the circle. 
It’s astonishing how they get on. Every child natarally 
desires to répresent what he sees. {f the venerable’ fogies 
who déhonnce drawing as an “ ornamental branch,” will 


| produce a wide awake boy who doesn’t cover the nearest 


board fence with his work of att, or Whittle all creation to 
pieces, we will confess to the itnpeachment 

Now, after reading’ is well slong, eomes the analysis of 
words into letters, pronounced by their radical sotinds; and 
spelling by the phonic method. But, mind, these ‘chfldren 
are all the time learning to spell while earning to 
write and réad , for writing a word otten ‘stamps it forever 
upon the imagination, 

No Engli€h-speaking man attempts to epell in,any other 
way than by recalling. the look of the word as written or 
printed. So, by filling the blackboard and the slates with 
words of common use, the children are all the time learn- 
ing to speli—not long colamus of uselesa, technical, or im- 
possible words, out of.a spelling book, but the words that 
must be used in their daily life. 

At the same time the.children begin the study of gramw- 
mar, in the natural, way, by oral instructicn from their 
teachers in the “art of speaking and writing the English 
language correctly," Bad grammar and habits of punctua- 
tion, brought in from outside, are all the time corrected. 
The children write sentences, little stories—whateyer they 
will—as “language lessons,” on their slates. .1¢ is surpris- 





ing how,,easily aud how, well they.do it, You'll Gad in 
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school of fifty little chi mC bas, siti a 
pithy, decisive, and poétical 'as prorerbe of mon 
These ohildFén leagned 4 write as Bhiakespeare learged —by, 
having something to say, and saying it, in their way, with 
the penei! o: pen. 

From the beginning, the whole school is instructed from 
havits of observation through object-lessous. The pupils 
learn the different geometrical jorms by the use of blocks, 
and never forget them, A simple flower is giyen, andeach 
questioned as to what he sees; and in half the time that 
the boys”of our Cld district’schools would. cut ‘their deske 
te-pieces; or the girls eat up a pocketfut of slate pencils, ait} 
these children, Jearn: the simple elements of botany, and 
their eyes aze forever opened to the glory of the flow-1 
ers of the field. . The same exercise with mtimérals, birds, 
fishes, through the domain of animated nature up-to-the 
structure of man, year by year, is opening their eyes and 
tra‘ning their faculties to read the Book of Nature, so tong 
a sealed voluine to masses of mankind. 

Very early begia the lessons in numbers, involving sim- 
ple notation, numeration and the primary operations—all 
taught by handling objects in the most familiar way. Geo= 
graphy, is. sprouted by teaching points of the compass, dis- 
tances in the school-room, school-yard, village; or . city 
streets, public buildings, with, daily observation, of the 
natural features of the accessible country, Geography, 
like charity, “ begius at home.” 

But how about school diseiplinc, all thistime?.. While 
te children are busy in theze rleasant ways the school 
takes. care. of itself. Neiiber children nor grown ..people 
commit crimes while busily occupied in agreeable and 
wholesome ways. These children are not tied to their 
benches. Half the time they are on their feet, around the 
teacher, or at the table loaded with pictures, bloeks= 
whateyer is necessary to their work. A short, wide-awake 
lesson, then a march around the room, an exercise in. gym- 
nastics, @ little song. puts them in order for*’another ten 
minutes of work. Music is another.of the rocks of offease 
by the venerable fogy, who seems to forget; that..when 
musi¢ began to come in the rod began to go out. 

e new education in the modern schoo! simply utilizes 
this law of variety; leads. the chidren.in pleasant ways 
from topie to topic, co that in a year it knows, more aboat 
a dozen useful things than it knows about reading in the 
old district school, and has lived through the bappiest year 
of its life, because its schooling has simply been the continua- 
tion of the natural methods of developing its faculties, began 
at the mother's knee.—Journal] ef Education. we 





Seeing and Thinking. 

There is a, story which is mentioved {by Dr, Darwir, 
about a little; monkey in, the Zoological Gardens, which 
shows you another kind of conneetion between sensation 
aad action. . There was a large baboon in the same cage, 
which, was consteotly frightening this monkey and injur- 
ing him whenever he could get at him. But onve, when 
the keeper was sweeping out ihe cage and kneeling on the} 
floor, tke baboon attacked him, and bit him severely ou 
the back of the neck, The little monkey immediately got 
hold of the baboon's leg, and bit it, and iried by every 
means in his power to get him off the keeper. He was. 
exceedingly attached to the keeper, and he wanted to get 
the baboon-off. This, you cee, was not a direct corres- 
pondénee between any particular sensation and the par- 

“ticular action. You might very well say’ that when the 
monkey saw the grinning tecth and heard certain growls, 
that naturally suggested the action of ranoing away—and 
that, no doudt, is the beginning of the instinct by which 
animals’ save themselves from their eneniies: but that 
would not in the least degree make him go and attack the 
baboon Soait f, when the baboon was not hurting him, and 
was not dangerous to him, but was dangerous’to the’ 

keeper, 7) °°" 8 7" ' , 

In putting the thirig in that, way I could not Help indi | 
cating what was the precise connec:ion thatthe fittle 
monkey had made in his own mind. He had got that 
vies Ereperiien 5 that is to say, the baboon is 

angerous—not dangerous, to me only, but dangerous gen- 
erally—and that, you see, does not merely wensibent 

ar S6nsation with a pa-ticular action that isto fol- 
low frott if) But it is, combined with, an almost, infinite 
variety of sensations which, will, indicate what ia the par 

—— m that is lo How trom each of them, It would 











such artifice as this. The idea of the baboon is a group of 
Pprystions whi monkey bad, got, and each one of 
them alt thers. When he saw bis teeth be 
thought of,his growl-and bis bite, and sc the whole image 
which he had gat of the baboon was all iu one piect, so 
that when he gota part of it, it would natura'ly call up ail 
thezest., But then, besides that had tacked on to this a 
certain feeling which weexpress by the word “ dangerous " 
—the feeling Of fear, not, merely for one's self, but for other 
people, which, again, is an exceedingly complicated feeling, 
and it must have been derived from an enormous number 
Of experiences of danger and evil, not only to him, not 
only that he bad got, but that his ancesto:s had got before 
him. But when he had put these two into the proposi- 
tion that the baboon was dangerous, it was applicable not 
only to the case in which the baboon was running after 
him, but also to the case in which be was attacking the 
keeper; and then ‘we see what the action of the proposi- 
tion is —Hoxuev. 
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CITY NOTES, 
Professor Alexander J. Shem. 


On Saturday May 24, this eminent scholar, holding the 
post of Assistant Superintendent of Schools in New York 
Gity, left. this’ lower world, He was born in Westphalia 
in 1826.. In 1843 he entered the university at Bonn, com- 
pleting his course at Tubingen. In 1851 he came to this 
country and taught the modern languages a, Mount Hol'y, 
N. Jz therice he went to Dickenson College, Pa. remain- 
ing several :years. . His contributions to the newspapers 
(for he:seemed to have an inborn spirit of journalism) dur- 
ing all those years attracted the attention of the editors of 
Appleton’s Anieriean Encyclopedia, and he was engaged 
as one of staff of editors employed on that publication ; 
here he was employed! for eleven years. | During this time 
he edited severai:other publications, the “ American Eecle- 
siast'cal Year Book” being one of them. When “ John- 





} son's Encyclopedia " was projected in 1872, he was put at 


the head of the staffwof writers. Hé was connecte? with 
Superintendent, Kiddle, wn the preparation of the “ Uyclo- 
pedia. ot Education ” ia, 1877, assisting te edit tne “ Theo- 
logical Encyclopedia” of McClintock & Strong, and many 
other works of profound and varied knowledge. 

He. prepared. an. exhaustive review ot the “* War in the 

East,” giving a full history of the struggle between Turkey 
and Russia, 
_. This is bat a partial account o! the heavy intellectual 
labors of Prot, Sclem, But as one of the Superintendents 
of the schools of this city he is known to thonsands of the 
boys and gir's. By these he willbe lamented, forthe was 
a genial, noble-hearted man. He had genaine sym- 
ypathy with a, lad who was struggling to understand the 
simplest Latin roots; to make his path plain was a greater 
delight than to write for cyclopedias. Prof. Schem shad:a 
hearty sympathy with educational journals; he. prized 
them; be knew that on them depended the progress o! the 
educational cause; that they were. the indicators of the 
educational temperature. 

He leaves a widow and six children to mourn for him ; 
and a wide circle of frends drawn about him by his pleas- 
ant smile and unaffectaal genislity, unite; with them ju 
mourning for him. 





: From the City Snperi-tendent, aunoucing the death of 
Prof, Alexander Schem, late Assistant Superintendent, as 


follows: 
Crry Supsemrexpent’s Orxtor, 

. New. Yorn, Juve 1,.1881. 

To the Honorable the Board of Edweation ; 

Gexrizuen—Wiih deep sorrow I hereby announce to 
the Board the death of Assistant. Superintendent Alexan- 
der J. Scliem. He died atter a short and sudden illness cn 
the Bist of May. 

Unassuming, kind and courteous, Pro! Schem was a 
scholar ‘eminent’y qualified for the place which he: so ac- 
ceptably fitted. By hisdeath tne Board has lost the ser- 
vices of a gentleman, whose ability was surpassed only by 
his desire-to do his work well, . 


Assistants, the, following preamble and resolutions were 
Whereas, An, the, ex <i of his supreme wisdom, it has 


[pleased our Heavenly Father to, remove fror eats 8 





as itis, all the connectians that we,should, 
. Sen ponents and one. agtipes 
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Resolved, That in the death of Assistant Superintendent 
Alexander J. Schem, the Department of Publis Instruc- 
tion of the City of New York»has lost one whose ripe 
scholarship and great experience as a teacher admirably 
fitted him for the cflicient discharge of the responsible 
duties of the position to which he was repeatedly chosen, 

Resolved. That the greatness of this loss is enhaneed by 
the enviable reputation our associate had gained for him- 
self by the extended reading, close stady aod clear judg- 
ment that nade him an authority in so mony matters of 
interest to the learned and literary workd. 

Resolved. That we, Ins colleagues of the 'Superinien- 
dent’s Department, hereby hear person,.] testimony to the 
unassuming manner, the kindly disposition, the helpful 
sympathy and the earnest faithfulness to study which 
characterized him, and by their cheering imfluence served 
to make lighter our official labors, 

Resolved; That we deeply sy mpatbize with his bereaved 
family, and hereby express our condolence with them in 
this, their great affliction,” 

Joan Jasezr, City Supt. 


New York Crry.—The council of the New York Uni- 
versity havirg decided to mainiain the academic depart- 
ment we most tespectfally suggest to all concerned that 
they should take some effective measures to put a stop to 
the annual announcement that this department is about to 
be closed. This anna! gossip has a fountain-head seme- 
where in the hallowed precincis of the council end the 
stream shotild be dried up at its source. No eollege can 
thrive while it is semi-officially reported to be about to 
give'up the ghost. We may add that so far as we can dis- 
cover, this datraging gussip bas had no cause except pet- 
alance originating in personal failure. — Methodist. 











Tue Bermuda Icles form a group of more than 300 
islands nelonging to Great Britain in the N. Atlantic, 600 
miles E, from the coast of South Carolma. Of the islands 
only five are of considerable sige, The rest are mere islets 
or rocks. The. plaiting of. straw and.the fibers of the 
palmetto leaf is carried oa to come extent, and many per- 
sons are employed trading between Newfoundland and the 
West.Indier, The islonds are named from Bermudez, a 
Spaniard, the discoverer in 1552. and Sir Geogre Somers, 
wrecked here in 1609. Hamilton, in Great Bermuda, is 
the present capital. Ara about 20 square miles,, Nearly 
balf the population are while persons, Population, 12,5090, 
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At no point can a good teacher work with more effect 
than in helping his puvils to good habits of speech, in 
teaching them the true méaning of words, and, above all, 
ih leading them on by all arts to a gradual widening of 
their vocabulary. Every word thus gained is a new ele- 
ment’ in his! power, of thinking—a direct addition to the 
contents ‘Of his brain. Thought widens with vocabulary, 
and the naber of words over which a mind holds sway, 
18, aS it were, a méagute ot intellectual power. Tlic brain 
expands'by a knowledge of the things wich the words 
indicate, The man that knows the most word:, so as to 
use fhem correctly, each in its own place, is the man who 
thas the most ideas to expross, and most power to express 
them. 





THE papers read in associations must be discussed, The 
best text of a paper is its quickening influence ip producing 
discussivn,. This is trae when the subject is one that is 
appropriate, Bu! papers are forced upon us that are wholly 
unfit, When o paper arouses no dissent and the time is 
short, there may be no general discussion. The proper 
committee can easily determine, ear'y in the session, how 
much time can be given to discussion, Upon this they 
can. report to tlie body and the body can make an_ order 
accordingly. Then ‘f there bea presiding [officer who 
knows his duty all willbe well. 





Generat Grant bas been iovited to take part in laying 
thé corner-stope of the new Memorial Hall, of Union 
Callege. The ceremony will t:ke place on June 21, The 
necessary funds have been procured by endowments 
from the friends of the college end ground bas already 
been broken: The struciure will be 200 feet long and 75 
wide, including the Wa-bburne library, ball, lecture and 
recitatior-rooms.. It is said that. General Grant has ac- 
ted the invitation, and also given the sum of $1,000 
towards the building fund. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervovexes:, Waxervunsss, Exe, 
DR. REUBEN A. VANCE, of New, York: Institute 
and Belleyue Hospital, says; “ The tion on which 
id Phosphate. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Publishers will tavor themselves and us by always 
giving prices of Looks. 

Tue New Testamenr. Revised Version. 
New York: I. K. Funk & Oo. 

We have received a copy of this edition 
ot The New Testament which is authorized 
by the American Committee of Revision, 
Philip Schaff, president; George E. Day, 
sectetary, vouching for same, It is not 
possible at this time to give an extended 
review of the changes and emendations that 
have been adopted, but judging {rom those 
that have already come before our notice, 
we cannot but think that the New Revision 
will meet with universal approval among 
Protestant ministers, teachers, and readers. 
Hundreds of thousands of these anxious 
readers of all denominations are now in 
possession of the “New Revision,” and we 
shall soon have the popular verdict. 











Companion To THE Revisep VERSION OF 
rue Excuse New Trstauent. By Alex- 
auder Roberts, D.D. With Explanations of 
the Appendix by a Member of the American 
Committee. 

The Companion is published by I. K. 
Funk & Co., as one of their Standard Series. 
Dr. Roberts is a member of the English Com- 
mittee of Revision. We cannot do better 
than give the author's object as expressed 
in his pretace. It is to explain to the Eng- 
lish reader the general grounds cf those 
many departures from the Authorized Ver- 
sion which he will find in the Revised 
Translation. Not one of these alterations 
has been made without what appeared to a 
majority of the revisers an adequate reason. 
They are to be traced to one or other of 
two causes—either to a change of the Greek 
text which it was found necessary to adopt, 
or to a change of translation which stricter 
fidelity to the original seemed to ‘require, 
Under these two heads all explanations (so 
far as space permitted) will be found iu the 
book, 

This instructive and useful explanation by 
Dr. Roberts of the departures from! the 
Authorized Version is} silent about the 
American Appendix and the relation of 
the American Oommittee to the whole 
work, This defect is supplied by such ad- 
ditional information as can be published, 
without a breach of confidence, in [the in- 
terest of both committees, which have so 
far worked harmoniously and successfully 
completed their joint task. 


Piovenep Unver. The story of an In- 
dian chief, told by himself, with an intro- 
duction by Inshta Themba (Bright Eyes). 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

This book may be properly classed among 
those semi political novels in the publication 
of which Messrs, Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
won such a success. While the others have 
dealt with the social problem in the South, 
this one takes up the cause of the Indian in 
the West, and presents it from the stand 
point of the red man himself with great 
clearness and considerable -power. It is 
believed to be written by a certaia clergy- 
man in Omaha, and to have received a 
careful revision from Bright Eyes, so that 
the Indian phrasevlogy and local coloring are 
presumab'y correct. The incidents which 
it presents, moreover, bear upon their face 
the marks of their genuineness and truth. 
Many of them, indeed, are already familiar 
through previous diseussivns of the Iadian 
subject, only they are here presented in a 
dramatic torm. Very many, no doubt, who 
have not been awakened to a sense of the 
Indian's wrongs through the reports of Con- 
gressional debates, or even the eloquent ap- 
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peals in his behalf that have been made 
throngh the newspapers, will be touched 
by this;artleas story of a single Indian's lile. 
Tar Georcics or Vira TRANSLATED INTO 
Enouse Verse. By Harriet Waters Pres- 
ton. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Miss Preston had proved her possession 
of admirable qualifications as a trsnslator in 
her renderings of the Provencal verse, and 


the lines of Virgil into English. Asa whole 
she has produced a faithful and poetic 
trans|ation of that part of bis work which 
the accomplished Roman considered the 
most perfect, and which for naturalness, 
grace and beauty of phrase has not been 
excelled from his time to ours, The charm 
of the original is retained. 


Berens Forex. By Henry Blackburn. 
Wich illustrations by R. Caldecott. James 
R. Osgood & Co, 

The pictures in this little volume consti- 
tute the principal charm. They are scat- 
tered through the pages in the most gene- 
rous abundance, and the text is materially 
descriptive of the scenes which they repre- 
sent. Mr, Caldecott has happily cangut the 
salient pcints of the Breton peasantry, and 
each one of his clever sketches vividly re- 
produces a characteristic feature in their 
simple life. 

Scuoo. Manacement.—This volume is by 
an educator wno has had much experience, 
and who has given in this book many valu- 
able hints to assis: the teacher in the trying 
circumstances that surround him. He be- 
lieves the way to manage a school is to 
render the pupils manageable. The book 
has an introduction by Thomas Hunter, 
Presidert ot the New York Normal College 
It discusses the subject somewhat in the ob- 
jective style—visiting a school and pointing 
out its excellent features. It shows how 
that good government increases the teach- 
ing power of the teacher. Shows the prin- 
ciples that underlie it, and makes valuable 
suggestions as to the mode by which regular 
attendance and the co-operation of the pu- 
pils can be secured. Discipline, penalties, 
modes ot interesting and employing his 
pupils, are treated in an elightened manner. 
The volume will be tound useful._—The 
Teacher, 

MAGAZINES. 

Tur Popular Science Monthly for Jaue has 
a racy series of articles on physical educa- 
tion by Dr. Oswald. There is a striking 
wrticle by the versatile Sir John Lubbock, 
banker, statesman, archeologist ‘and natu- 
ralist, on the subject of “ Fruits and Seeds.” 
Under the title of “The Value of our For 
ests,” N. H, Egleston treats of the evil 
effects of the extensive destruction of trees, 
with withfparticular referenee to the state 
of things in the West. There is an elabo- 
rate and profusely illustrated paper by Alex- 
ander Gra..am Bell, describing his late dis 
coveries on the “ Production of Sound by 
Rodent Energy.” But the most valuable 
as well as the longest paper in this number 
of the Monthly is that of Herbert Spencer 
on “ Compound Poiitical Heads” in his series 
on “ The Development of Political Iustita- 
tions.” His great subject is the natural 
causes and early coniitions which determine 
the forms of government. 

The North American" Review forJJune has 
an article by,the Hon. Hugh McCulloch on 
* Our Fatare Fiscal Policy,” treating of the 
problems of refunding, {the remonetization 
of silver. George B. Loring writes of “The 
Patrician Element in American Society ;” 
Dorman B. Eaton makes a spirited defense 
of civil service reform ; Prof. W. G. Sum- 
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free ships; Frederick Douglass writes of 
“The Oolor Line;” Desire Oharnay, of 
“The Ruins of Oeatral America ;” Dr. Aus- 
tin Flint discusses the benefits of vaccination; 
J. M. Mason asserts the lawful power of the 
government to regulate railway charges; 
and Prof. E. 8. Morse sets forth the evi- 
dences of the existence of man upon this 
continent in prehistoric times, 

The Illustrated Scientific News has again 
reached our editonal table. Under the 
management of its new publishers—Messrs, 
Munn & Co.—the Jllustrated Scientific 
News has risen to the front rank 
of illustrated journals published in this 
country, and being issued at a very low 
price, it is within the reach of all who are 
interested in novelties, science, the useful 
arts and natural history. 

The June number contains handsomely 
illustrated articles on the Chimpanzee and 
Gorilla, Ostrich Farming, New Fireless 
Locomotive, the Maxim Fire Boat, Perforat 
ing Machine, a new and novel Embroider- 
ing Frame, the new Electric Middlings 
Purifier, and a number of cther handsome 
illustrations, besides a large number of in- 
teresting articles not accompanied by en- 
gravings. 

Mr. Edwin A. Mead, of Boston, has 
written a small volume on “ The Philosophy 
of Carlyle,” which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
will have ready early in June. The author's 
purpose is to lead readers away from tle 
din over the “Reminiscences” to a calm and 
just survey of Oarlyle’s powers as a thinker, 
and his methods of thought. 

Wide-Awake for June is a strong number. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz presents the ballad of ‘ The 
Litde Boggermuggers,” which, with the 
quaint illustrations, fills six pages. Mr. 
Barnes gave a portrait of “Mother Goose.” 
Among the poems are “Mary in the Morn 
ing Glories,” by Mary Clemmer; “The 
Baby's Prayer,” by LElizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; “Courtesy,” by Mrs. L. O. Win- 
ton; and “Out of Tune,” by Mrs. 8S. M. B. 
Piatt. 

We have received the second and third 
numbers of the New England Pictorial, pub- 
lished monthly at Boston, by the Photo- 
Electric Publishing Oo., $1.00 per annum. 
This is distinctly a New England enter- 
prise, and has met with a most flattering 
reception both by the press and the public, 
and promises to be a complete success. The 
engravings are all produced by the Mumler 
process of photo engraving, of which the 
publishers are the proprietors. 

The Supreme Court of New York has 
granted the order to change the name ot 
the corporation ot “ Scribner & Co. to ‘ The 
Century Co.”—the order to take effect on 
the 2st of June. The July issues of Sorib- 
ner's Monthly and St. Nicholas will have the 
new corporate imprint, 





A urrrte bit of a girl living near one of 
our cities ran into her mother from the road- 
side with some early spring blooms in her 
ban is, and full of the outside glow, ex- 
claimed: “O mamma, how nice it is to 
live where somebody does'nt own every- 


Industrial Secrets. 

A century ago what a man discovered iu 
the arts he concealed. Workmen were put 
upon an oath never to reveal the process 
used by their employers. Doors were kept 
closed, artisans gommg out were searched, 
visitors were rigorously excluded from ad- 
mission and false operations blinded the 
workmen themselves, The mysteries of 
every craft were hedged in by thick set 
fences of empirical pretensions and judicial 
affirmation. The jroyal manufactories of 
porcelain for example were carried on in 
Europe with a spirit of jealous exclusiveness. 
His Majesty of Saxony was especially cir- 
cumspect. Not content with the oath of 
secrecy imposed upon his workpeople, he 
would not abate his kingly suspicion in favor 
of a brother monarch. Neither king nor 
king’s delegate might enter the tabooed walls 
of Meissen. What is erroncously called the 
Dresden porcelain—that exquisite pottery of 
which the world has never seen its like— 
was produced for two hundred years by s 
process so secret that neither the bribery of 
princes nor the garrulity of the operatives 
revealed it. Other discoveries have been 
less sucsessfully guarded, fortunately for the 
world. The maaufacture of tinware in 
England originated in astolen secret. Few 
readers need be informed that tinware is 
simply thin iron plated with tin by being 
dipped into the molten metal. In theory it 
is an easy matter to clean jthe sruface of 
iron, eip it into a bath of boiling tin, remove 
it enveloped with a silvery metal to a place 
of cooling. In practice, however, the process 
isone of the most difficult in the arts. It 
was discovered in Holland and guarded 
from publicity with the utmost vigilance for 
more than half a century. England tried in 
vain to discover the secret until James 
Sherman, a Cornish miner, insinuated him- 
self master of the secret and brought it 
home. The secret of roanufacturing cast 
steel was also stealthily obtained and is now 
within the reach of all artisans. 
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Oooxrxe sy Exeorrimry.—Of the many 
curious ihings certain to be seen at the forth- 
coming exhibition of electricity at Paris, not 
the least remarkable will be the electrical 
cooking range of M. Salignac. That ingen- 
ious gentleman is going to fit up his appa- 
ratus in the grill room of the restaurant and 
intends to furnish a great variety of meats 
which have been cooked by heat generated 
from the electric current, 

At the last Paris exhibition M. Mouchot 
roasted mutton in condensed sunshine and 
literally tarned his spit on the hearth of the 
sun; but an enthusiastic admirer might 
say that M Salignac had far surpassed this 
in broiling steaks by lightning and warm- 
ing coffee with the aurora borealis. As 4 
matter of fact the electric current 1s as well 
fitted to produce heat as it is to produce 
light, and just as electricity will in all prob- 
ability be made to yield the princi a! arti- 
ficial light of the future, so will doubtless it 
be applied to household heating. The same 
machines which light the house by night will 
heat and cook by day, besides performing 
other duties, such as driving a coffee mill or 








thing!” 


& sewing machine.— Scientific American. 
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Fearners.—The largest quill of a golden 
eagle weighs only sixty-five grains, and 
that seven such quills do not weigh more 
than a copper penny piece; the feathers of 
scommon fowl, which weighs thirty-seven 
ounces, weigh only three ounces ; the entire 
plumage of an ow! weighs one ounce and a 
half. Some are for covericg and some for 
strength; we shall find them, on examina- 
tion, to be very differently put together. 

There are some’ much stronger and stiffer 
than the wing quill feathers; those, tor in- 
stance, forming the tails of the woodpecker 
tribe. And the reason is evident. Its food 
consists of grubs, usually concealed in the 
wood. In order to get them, he must there- 
fore remain fixed on the bark, and make a 
hole with his beak, a tedious, if not imprac- 
ticable operation, were it not for the wiry 
stiffness of the tail feathers, which press 
against a tree and act like an additional 
limb. The tail, however, has another use, 
applicable more or less to all birds; it is to 
them what a rudder is toa boat, and in 
many cares acts like a third wing. Ii we 
look at a hawk hovering in the air, when he 
remains’ in one spot we shall see that the 
tail is spread out like a fan, and it isin a 
constant state of quivering motion, balanc 
ing the bird, while the wings are keeping it 
afloat. 

It is clear that if water could soak info 
the soft, feathery covering of a bird, every 
shower of rain would be the death of thou- 
sands, inasmuch as it would increase their 
weight considerably, and, at the same time, 
by destroying the fine elastic nature of their 
feathers, entirely disable them from flying, 
and they must remain in a helpless state 
upon the ground, either to perish from hun- 
ger or become the prey to men or animals, 
wko would catch them without trouble 
Bat against such a possibility they are 
guarded by an abundant oily covering, 
which is constantly renewed ; so that the 
rain, instead of sinking, runs off, without 
remaining an instant. 

Tus Exzcrrtorrr or Aroms.—The most 
novel conclusion of Professor Helmholtz in 
his recent Faraday lecture is to the effect 
that the atom of every chemical element is 
always united with a definite unvarying 
quantity ofelectricity. This quantityjstards 
in close connection with the combining 
power of the atom which modern chemistry 
has termed quantivalence. For if the amount 
of electricity belonging to the monad atom 
be taken as the unit then that of the dyad is 
two, that of the triad three and so on. “ If,” 
says Professor Helmholtz, “we conclude 
from the facts that every unit of affinity of 
every atom is charged always with one 
equivalent either of positive or of negative 
electricity, they can form compounds, being 
electrically neutral, only if every unit charg- 
ed positively unite under the influence of a 
mighty electric attraction with another anit 
charged negatively. You will see that this 
ought to produce,compounds in which every 
unit of affinity of every atom is connected 
with one—and only with one—other unit 
of another atom. This ,is indeed the mod- 
ern chemical theory of quantivalence, com- 
prising all the saturated compounds.” 





A Wwate arraces a Sair.—The bark 
Anna lately arrived in New York. The 
captain says tnat on Feb. 28, 3 rm, he 
sighted a large whale over bows. “ The 
fish bore down on us and strack ship on the 
port side of the stern and knocked the fore- 
port mto matches and kindling wood.— 
Sounded pumps, but no leak ; whale went 
off, lecving a track of blood behind.” Capt. 
McPhail states that he was surprised at the 
Whale dashing right into a large vessel in 
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mid ocean. He says that when he first saw 
tke big fish it was rolling and spouting 
water fifteen feet high. He had not then 
any idea it would charge his vessel, but soon 
discovered that the whale meant business. 
As the whale came on he loffed a little to 
prevent it from striking the side of the 
vessel and ripping a plank off. It dashed 
by and just gave one slap with its ta:] that 
fairly knocked the cut water of the boat off 
from the eleven inch mark to the keel. He 
inks it wasstunned and hurt. 








Iueerrect Eyzs.—Three years ago the 
Phi'adelphia Medical Society appointed a 
committee to investigate the condition of 
the eyes of the children in the city schools. 
The report of the committee was read by 
the chairman, Dr. Risley, at a recent meet- 
ing of the society. The committee had 
examined about 2,000 pairs of eyes. The 
condition of those examined, Dr. Risley 
said, had proved better than had been ox- 
pected by the committee. The cases of im- 
paired sight ranged from 25 per cent among 
vhe smaller children to 40 per cent amorg 
the older schvlars: The average of diseased 
eyes ranged correspondingly from 30 to 60 
per cent. The instances where any blame 
attached to the beard of education or their 
sectional boards for want of care for the 
eyes ot the vhildren were only two, one of 
which was the case of the primary practic- 
ing class in the normal school. The room 
is lighted by one large western window. 
which owing to the position of the desks 
and the master’s tuble, the children are 
obliged to face. 





Marx Twain's Recrrsz.—To make this 
excellent breakfast dish, proceed as follows : 
Take a sufficiency of water and a sufficiency 
of flour, and construct @ bullet-proof dough. 
Work this into the form of a disc, with the 
edges turned up some three-fourths of an 
inch, Youghen and kiln-dry in a couple of 
days in a mild and ard -unvarying tempera- 
ture. Construct cover for this redoubt in 
the same way, and of the same material. 
Fill with stewed dried apples; aggravate 
with cloves, lemon pee! and slabs of citron ; 
add two portions of New Orleans sugar; 
then solder on the lid, and set it in a safe 
place till it petrifies. Serve cold at break- 
fast, and invite your enemies. 

A witrr New York society woman was 
standing before Zola’s greatly admired pic- 
ture of Lot and his daughters, which was 
on exhibition in an art store on Fifth avenue, 
“Oh!” remarked a friend dolorously, “ what 
do you suppose Lot thought when he beheld 
Win poor wilt formed to a pillar of salt?” “I 
suppose,” replied our wit with admirable 
gravity, “he thought how he could get 
himself—a fresh one.” 

Accorpime to Josh Billings, ‘‘ Pashence is 
a good thing for a man to hav; but when 
he haz gut so much ov it that he kan fish 
all day over the side ov a boat without eny 
bait on his hook, lazyness is what’s the mat- 
ter with him.” 

Vieraxt schoolma’am to small boy, at- 
tively observing the northeast corner or the 
school-room: “John, can you find nothing 
to study?” “Yes, ma'am, I've found it, 
and am thinking about it as hard as I can.” 
General titter. 


Be Sensible. 
You have allowed your bowels to become 
habitually costive, your liver has become 





torpid, the same thing ails your kidueys, | 8"TY 


and you are just used up. Now be sensible, 
Bey vomees o ee7 pap lg 
tally and soon you will forget you've. got 
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The School Journal. 


$2 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 
Published Weekly. 
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This was the first journal of education to come out weekly. Its aim is to be 
practacal ; it presents the modern methods of teaching ; it has proved of extraordinary 
value in the discussion of school-room and class-room methods ; it estimates things 
suitable for its pages in proportion as they throw light on SUCCESSFUL TEACHING ; it 
advocates the improvement of the teachers as the only way to improve the schools ; 
it seeks as the first, foremost, and absolutely necessary thing to increase the PRorgs 
SIONAL ability of the teacher, feeling sure that his Pay and Permanence hane ~ 
that ; it forms in each year a volume of 600 to 800 pages, and thy- »~~vues & real 


CYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATION. 


The most influential papers and the most prominent educators in the country 
commend it, 
“It is one of the best educational journals.”— 
Appleton’s Monthly. 
“ Replete with matters to interest.”—N. ¥. Sun. 
“ Is full of interesting matter.”—N. ¥. Tribune.) 


“No periodical exceeds it.""—Ex-Surr. (N. ¥ 
City) 8. 8. RanpaLy. 


“I heartily recommend it.”—Ex-Surr. N. Y. 
City) Hexrny Krpp.e. 


“ Of interest to teachers.”—N. Y. Times. 
“ Carefully prepared.”—N. ¥. Witness. 


“ Deserves the praise and support of the profes- 
sion.”—Puzs. Hunter, N. Y. City Normal College 


“It meets my ideas of an educational paper.”"— 


“The representative exponent.”—Home Jour-|Puor. WiL.14M F. Paecrs, Ex- Principal Winona 


nal. (Minn.) Normal Schooi. 
“ An able advocate of School Reform.”—WN. ¥.| “Isan excelient papr for teachers.”—Pror 
Commercial Advertiser. Was. Hasprvuck, N. J. Normal Schools. 


“ Tts editorials of a practical character are well 
written.—Pa. School Journal. 

“The best publication in the world.”—J. YF. 
State Ed. Journal. 


“It is able, fresh, lively, and practical.”—Pror 
Epwarp Brooxs, Millersville (Pa.) Normal 
School. 


a" GP" And 60 say thousand of others._g3 2] 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co, 
2I PARK PLACE N. Y. 
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SCHOLAR’S (COMPANION. 


Furblished Ifonthly. 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 








This paper will promote 
SELF-EDUCATION, and 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT. 
It will encourage a SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 


It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 

It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
AND THEtFAMILY CIRCLE. 

No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both nvrzREst and EpUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
the proper reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved ‘to be his father’s 

tree, Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the ‘‘Red Rovers of the Prairies,” eto. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest- 
ing and educating ScHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is cnmaP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equal 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves as 
ae ties bio a clergymen every where commend it. Rev, Drs. Deems 
and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact every 
body says “it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only be 
you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. You 
have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, and 
lamented that there was nothing to putin their hands. Here is just what they need. 


EH. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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Only One. room 
» By Groncs Ooorts, 
Hundreds of'stars in the pretty sky; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together ; 
Hundreds of birds that go singing by ; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of Cewdrops to greet the dawn ; 
IJund:eds of lambs in the purple clover ; 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn ; 
Bat only one mother the wide world over ! 


° {me Astor Lrsrary.—The report of this 
institution for 1880 shows that there has 
been expended durieg the past year for 
bvoks, binding, catalogues, shelyes and 
equipment the sum of $10,508.49. The fund 
for |the maintenance of the library is now 


$AZi,ve*, .nd the endowment amounts to 
$1,125,137.20. The wee af the ‘lt 


during the past year was $26,739 11, ‘tne 
insurance on the buoks is $220,000,‘and on 
the building $100,00u, The additions to the 
library hy purchase and donation amounted 
to 3,433 volumes, exclusive of pamphlets. 
The whole number of vo'umes in the hbrary 
on December 31, 1830, was 192,547. 





Dorixea the past year we have read with 
much interest ‘the Sonoot Journat. Its 
weekly visits to our sanctum have been the 
visits of an ever welcome friend. "We can 
speak of a noticeable imp ovement of late 
in this already well.conducied journal, Any 
teacher who will sead $2.00 to E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., 21 Park Place, New York, as sub- 
seription fur filty-two numbers, we are sure 
will not regret. the investment — The Leader 

Tur Scnoot Jovroat, which we receive 
regularly, is one of the most wide’ awa%e 
educational papers we have seen. It has.1ts 
say on almost every topic of interest fo 
teachers, and even when one does not agree 
with it he can appreciate a sharp, earnest 
statement of the other side. $2,00 per 
annum. E. L Kellogg & Oo.,N, ¥. 

The same house publishes the Tracusrs’ 
InstiTUTR, an exceedingly practical journal 
for the teachers in the common schools, as 
many in the county know by \experience, 
Several good thing; from it have appeared 
in this column. $1.00 per anvum.— Grant 
Co. Witness. 

oS oes 
A Sure Cure for Piles. 

Do you know what it is to suffer with 
Piles? If youdo, you know what is one of 
the worst torments of the human frame. 
The most perfect cure ever known is Kid- 
rey-Wort. It cures const’ pation, ana then 
its tonic action res-ores health to the dis- 
eased bowels and prevents recurrence of 
disease. Try it without delay. The dry 
and the liquid are both sold by druggists. 
Globe. 

2 eo 

One of the best tests of the value of one’s 
s'udies, secnlar or religious, is the ability to 
continue those studies by independent in- 
vestigation. A leading American educator 
has said that “ the truit of education is the 
desire to learn ;” and it never ought to be 
forgotten that the student is not well edu- 
eated if he has nothing better to show than 
a mind stored with facts. That ‘education 
is the best, which leaves in the mind a eon- 
stant desire to gain new knowledge, and 
gives it the power of using its abilities to 
good advantage. To know whither to 
tor the information desired is an excellent 
sign that a student has protien by the les- 
sons he has learned.— S&S. Times. 
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Woman's Wisdom. 


“She insists that it ‘is ‘more fall health 
that her family shall be kept in full health 
than that she shuuld have all the fashionable 


dresses and styles of the times. She there- |. 


fore sees to it, that. vach_ member of her 
family is Tia cupenenst with enough Hop Bit. 
ters, ‘at the ‘of any symp-' 


toms of ill health, “4 peers v 
with its attendant capeusb, ‘tare 
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* ORIGINATOR ‘OF THE 


“Normal Method of Vocal Training,” 


~ AND AUTHOR of 


“‘Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill,” 
‘The Human Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” 

‘The Cause & Cure of Stammering,” | 
—sND— 

‘“Clarke’s Normal Method of Yocal 
Training,” 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 
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READING. 
Fey 


PR PF MET CLARKE, 


SPECIALIST 
—iIn— 


VOCAL TRAINING. 


The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 


TERMS: 


Full Course in Private, oe a 


in Classof 5 Persons, . 
+ 10 oe = 
15 


oe oe 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes. 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514, CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


STAMMERING. 


VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 








American Schoo Mottoes. 


Thirty-two Mottoes. cc Lord's Prayer, and over 
Afty Sab-M Twelve cards, size 8x 

printed on both sides. The best railroad board. Colors’ 
vaimon and green. Can be easily read neroes the achool- 
room 


Reve The ee ee sisi yas caaess ®.  Oiieate Ge Good afann Manners 


I wall M Mi 4 *Thne will one Day be Ke- 
Hone > Kindness. aoa ons Perse 
0) ce! verance, 
Boarety, Kindness, Energy cls 


joes well; 
ey Dare to todo Right, Fear to poe 
4.Do Your Duty. Constant Occupation 
Temptation. Reverse: Speak the 
Trath and a but the ‘Truth. 
room verse: , oe 
Masters? che Toon ¢ oki er: Deiat 8 ee 

rn D, we 

Avoid them. Be Hard rn — ae, ha ¥ 
wai a have ot ans ‘to bevy 


Oy: 
ous. ‘lone s Be On Time. “Reversal. 
a clear Conscience and a good Name. 
tuan a bad Book. 

. i. There is no such word as Fail. 
there tea Will there isa . verse: hever associ 
ate with Bad Company The Lord's Prayer. Re- 
verse: Avoid that which you blame in ethers 

These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published. 
They render tue school-room atiractive, Stimulate pu 
to earnest study exert-an exeelient-moral-ia 


ence. 
Sent post-paid for $1.10, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, N,.¥®, 


SECOND EDITION. 
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BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M. 
Bitior of thé ScHooL JOvRRAL, Teacuenrs’ lnsTITUTE, 
and Scono.an’s COMPANION. 

Price 75 cts. post-paid. 
0 


This work takes up the most difficult of all, school 
work, viz.: the government of a school, and is filled 
with original and practical ideas on the subject. It is 
invaluable to the teacher who desires to improve his 
school. It has received the unqualified approval of 
eminent educators. It isa book that the teacher can 
practically use, and has no untried theories to set forth 
to puzzle and bewilder the teacher. 


Prof. N. B. Henry, of the Cape Girardeau (Miss.) 
Normal School, writes : 


“Mr. Kettoce—lI am 80 well pleased with the matter 
it contains, and with the pointed and original manner 
in which it 1s treated, that 1 cannot help addressing you 
personally to congratulate you fn giving the teacher 
a book that he can use * 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 
234 STREET AND 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 

MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


ve Farms, ete. FU eae | ase 
e sent Free. 


. Cincinnati, 0. 
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‘| Books for Teachers 
_o-— 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works. 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of yolumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to‘aid them in their work! It is a state 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard roel reredie il 


tie ol School Herne 
5 by See edios 

mgm ik 

his school ner ty, read 


subj 
mate be helped ¢o.guocectin governing. It-has 
" an 
introduction pr Te Thomas Hunter, President 
of the New Normal He strongly 
poem tno 7. . William F. Phelps, Supt. 
of the Winona Public - and many other 
eminent educators. 5 cents, post-paid. 


De Graff’s Schock Roses, Guide, 


pant 
able 


given b by at the New York. Fens, 
ay ew tor oy 
Institutes, and 


tended to nd W. Virginia To in the 
the school-room. in & each subject the the author has 


ag An Introduction. 
. Directions, or 


how to teach the subjects. 
3rd, ” Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in teach- 
ing th aa ams 
t brin: ous oe most in 
branch ofs of study , and _——— oot ity in in as publi 
schoo. Among them 


Sching, ponmaoahin prin, cet 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY... 
ee ae Lebieniyny 4 | mh de AND 
sixth year of the ME tabergarten Nortnal Dike 7 for the 
training of Me Gicsitionecocured 
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Lg Mo rien ag porn Teee: ectures 
am the ndergar fall course of el tne San 
a 
Wednena ements are, ore eh itwenth to o mothers 
are; loye 0; D, mmon En; 
ls edusation, re ised thatthers, desire to mprove, ond 
| as refoed Louise Pollock, o2 Ea b ozo 
Nites Susic Polloék, 1127 Thirteent 
N ‘Ww: Principals. 

Ans Bu ESs LLEGE, 62 Bower 
P4an Station Socal 13}. Pai wine's opiown 
College I 1818 8 Broadway, sth °7 ‘open 9 A.M.,, till 10 P.M, 
Young taught Bookkeeping 
rodimental at a higher Mat Mies, Corr mpenes and 
arithmeet nd Writin; Hs nerty s Shorth and $10, 

ce r uarter orthan 
oackward persons riting 98, quarterly, Short reous. 
ne | sae 





O CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarte 
ing School. Reorganized with full facuity. 


ess | full courses, one, two and'three years In 


cur ted under.a state pees of Tras —, “This 
Noriaal Schoo! iu the 
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Tessronal Course of Study ‘and Practice 

the most academ ¢ mstructi 
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with Bryant feud Stratton, wag LA, the authorat the Rook 
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THE SUN FOR. 1881, 


Everybody reade Tam Sun. ‘In the editions of this 
newspaper throughout the year to come everybody will 
find: ® 

I. All the world's newa, 80 presented that the Teader 
will get the greatest amonnt of information with the 
least unprotitable expenditare of time and cyesight. 
Tue Sun long ago discovered the golden mean between 
redundant tullness and unsatisfactory brevity. 

II. Much of that surt of news which depends less upon 
its recognized importance than upon its interest to 
mankind. From morning to morning Tag Sun prinisa 
continued story of the ifves of real mén and women, 
and of their deeds, plans; loves, hates, ahd troubles. 
This story is more yaried and more interesting than any 
romance that was ever devised. 

IIL. Good writing inJevery{column, and freshness, 
originality, accuracy, and deoorum in the treatment of 
every suoject. 

1V,, Honest comment. Tax SuN's habit is to speak 
out fearlessly about men and things. i 

V. Equal candor in dealing with cach political party, 
and equal readi to ik what ig praiseworthy 
or to rebuke what is blamabie in. Democrat or Republi- 





VI. Absoicte independence of partisan otranizations, 
but unwavering loyalty to true Democratic principies. 
Tue Bun velievées that thé'Goveriiment which the Con- 


stitution gives ua isa good ene to keep. Its notion of | 
‘ef the efforts of men |- 


duty is to resist to ite utmost 
in the Republican party to set up another form of gov- 
ernment in place of that which, @xists. The year 1881 
and the years immediately following will prubably de- 


cide this supremely important contest. Tax Sux be- |. 


Hieves that the victory wil be with the people as against 
the Rings for monopoly, the Rings for plunder, and the 
Rings for imperial power. j 

Our terms are as follows: 

For the Daily Sun, a four- ‘ane of twenty-eight 
columns, the ptice by teak, poae a Fy Ys 
SEnanetane seen damned inceineeiain eames 
paper, an t six Coe armbudalry 

65 Vids thorn Month, re et 4 

The emigre Cex Sos ferme _ 


“rue pce ot toe Warnr som Sun a 


iad a Spal a year 


and | this; 


Behoolsin NY. be 


‘su Soot published: aod 


is 55 cefits a |: 


Rage ti | 





Address TW. peal 
Publisher of Tax Sux, New York City. 


science, * dlsciptinary gan tn gym mate, naturel 
managem: 


457 p: 9 ERE bound in cloth. Price, 
id. ‘This is one of the most attractive 
and belpty § Rooke on-our list, and we have sold a 


Page's Theory and Practice of aches fi 
the head of all books for teachers. It 

ph gy AM! volume. No man — in this coun 

taugh Page, the oft 
New York State Normal School. He 
the symbol of natural 
If one can own but eS Mee 
it is the book to 
rund over as often as patio. 
teacher, and it will a poor 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 


ohonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
J Teaching. id 


ted| The author tas ox. St te Tencbers Amo- was 
i | ecg in 7: State 


Teachers’ Institutes, 4 has this life iyo life in ion 
cational work. The volume ba capital capital one, and 
will be of real practicalserviee. It covers a dif- 
ferent field from an: re, It will be a great aid 
toany Price, $1 1.50, postpaid. 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, 

Cg by: rag pared by Edward Brooks, na 

ersvilie Normal School, Pa., is 

Rae sr volume of = L-— + It LF sufficient to Se 


ai Rr ancuakiesner near 


Craig's Question Book. 
exceedingly useful for all who wish to 


ques- 


toteniesinn or whe wish to 
tons for their clagses. Tt bas 000 p ques- 


The Normal Question Book, 
This volume like the for a re- 
SS useticdes teateipatin. A yt 


iw: a Object Lessee, 
ne 
\oved by the, wis of eonnpetare 


best ;work on the 
99 || a 
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eet So yeiae 
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A \ BRAIN AND 


a the Vital or Nerve-Giving Principles of the Ox nd W heat 

scribed ie $0 0 packages 1 estos res lon energy lene 9 mio by 
strengthens etin cures neuralgia PREVENTS consum i 

oe Searaae worry or overwork. =; aa 


NERVE FOOD. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $1,00. 





A Lawyer's brief is very long, 
And Mr. White is black, 
A man is dry when he is green, 
And when he’s tight he’s slack ; 
A fire is hot when it is coaled, 
A lamp is heavy thongh it's iight, 
A shoe is bought when it is soled, 
A man can see when out of sight. 


<> 
> 


A Summer School of Natural Science. 

The Boston Society of Natural History 
wil! open @ séaside laboratory at Annisquam, 
Mass., June 16, the session to end Septem- 
ber 15. There will be no stated course of 
instruction and no lectures, the purpose 
being to afford epportunilies for the study 
and observation of the development, ana- 
tomy and habits of common types of marine 
animals under suitable direction and advice. 








Souoor, Management. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg, A.M. 75 cents. (New York; E. L, 
Kellogg & Co.) Mr. Kellogg is a teacher of 
experience, and in this little book, in a sim- 
ple and practical way, he gives hints Jor the 
guidance of the teacher which we are sure 
must prove valaable, Mr, Kellogg believes 
in making schools delightful for the pupils, 
and the teachers who take his principles as 
theie guide must succeed. —//lustrated 
C hristian. 

Fainor is greatly interested in a newly- 
discovered process .. af. johusing’ plants - fo 
flourish withont.goil . This was-at first 


thought to" ‘ba ‘a grand “andrd, but the} 


floral.exhivitions in Rouen has stopped the 
tongues of critics ‘The new King of the 
flowers béars the name.of Dumesnil, and he 
presents to his visitors a richness of vegeta- 
tion that dazzles and confounds. “He has 
baskets loaded with ahemidnes, primroses, 
violers, . fi -me-nots and hyacinths, etc. 
And his “plants without earth” not oniy 
flourish, bat they also tring forth flowers 
and buds, and the richést gardens do not 
excel his tables in beauty. Vast baskets 
filled with flowers, that seem as if they 
should weigh hundreds of pounds, can be 
litted by the Jight hands of lady visitors, 
and the colors and general appearance of 


the plants ‘ndiicate perfect health, The roots |. 


are simply hidden moss, and in_ this moss 
lies the secret. The question is again and 
again asked, What has the inventor done to 
give such magic power to the moss? And 
then to think of the possibilities of the 
future, Karly plants may flourish all the 
winter; salons, libraries, and boudoirs may 
all revel j in the flowers of the conservatory. 
The dining room may be a perpetual hot- 
bed. and banks of flowers may adorn every 
staircase, and border every hall. 
‘e722 

Aw exchange descrihes a ballet-dancer's 
d:ess. The description, although short is 
about three inches longer than the dress. — 

Norristown Herald. 
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MADAM ZADOC PORTER’ S 
CURATIVS 


COUGH BALSAM. 
tb aos 


for over Forty Years. 
25, 60 & T5c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BRST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFBECTUAL OF KEM- 





EDIES. 
ree etreated, if used according to directions, to cure or 


Coughs. Colds, Cronp, Wheoping Cough, 
Asthma, add all Afféctiens of the 
Threat and Lungs. 


A Purely Expectorant; not a violent reme. 
dy ; and very to the taate 

If you bave a cold, if ever So alight, Ly Ae to give 
the atrial. The timély use of « bettie wilh 


often prove it to be worth a hundred times ite cost, 
The Tc bottie contains four times as much as the Ye 





KIDNEY-WORT 


GREAT 
RHEUMATISM 


it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 
natepnann top austen, of the carta poles 
the dreadful suffering whieh [\ 
the victims of Rheumatism can realise. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


Of the weest foems aL by Ay 


~~ oe oe oi Oo oS & > 


rm~ 8 


KIDNEY=:¥ 








A combination of He Bache, Man 


with alithe best and su0st 
Liver tern 
3 r, 
oring Agenton — 
No disease 0° os can possi 
Bitters are used, 
tions. 
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They env adv th aged wn Ire. 
Toe b {apd gmployr: ments cause irregularity o 
b wels or url organs, or who Hop Ditters an 

lu Tonicand ae 
Matterehat Sour fee! HM 
iene Sieeaee 4 ae at fa, use = @ Hep, bivters 
oF miseral Md ae aii it OSS, .s ~ 
Tout ie ved hundreds. 
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have found it so necessary that th 
jor nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth 

and nerves the elements that have been carried 
eg @iid 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


IZED PHOS-PHITES. 


alone pre- 





Just Adopted by the Board of Education 


OF NEW. YORK orTy. 





The Climax Blackboard Eraser. 





Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the 


Climax. Itis so 


made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 


the throat of the person using the board. 


READ WHAT 


From Prof. F. A. Allen, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 

** We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, and consider 
them the BEsT we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; so you see, we 
prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 


From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 
Troy Conferenee Academy, Pouliney, Vt. 
i ot ab neg d A ro eke A aaa 
long been wanting. 
From Fron. "3 8. xg” ah 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The sample of Climax Eraser has 
en us satisfaction in the test. You 
Oeil have any influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.’ 


-From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
Superintendent of Pablic Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
““The sample Erasers you sent me were 





ise SATD OF ITT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best 1 have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa, 
“ We considerthe Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Kx-Secretary of State Board of Edacation, Vermon 
“The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.’ 
From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marton. Ala 


“Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orteana, La. 


“I have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





PRICE LIst. 


All Wool Felt, per dozen, 
Discount to fhe Trade. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 


$1.50 


WM. F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 















Dc. Blanchard’s eine ier oa Food, Price 25 ceats. 
FLANCHARD CO., 27 Union 


” 


THE BLANCHARD FOODS, 


(Concentrated and Artiliwially Dige 


A SURE NATURAL REMEDY 


For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
and CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Circulars free on 
application, 


The sues Extract of Wheat is used where there is a fair condition of the 


Stomach, taken directl 
nervous system in the 


after each meal, and is 
tellectual worker. $1 eac 


ially designed for a depressed 
, or six bottles for $5. 


The Fibrin and W heat, for a Dyspeptic condition, taken directly after each meal. 


$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 


The Beef and Mitk, for a very Weak Condition, taken three or four times a day. 


$2 each, or six bottles for $10. 


The Life Food, to accom either of the others, taken between meals. A des 
sert-spoonful of this Pt fo 


‘ect food, mney aginne of mk. is a very invi 
Sealy designed for those 


prlstaile and stpengthening drink, and 


rating, 
icted to 


h, or six bottles for $7.50. 








[ilustrated Christian Weekly.| 


SUITABLE yas Oi ons CLASSES. 
Its yaried, ter octees, ba ha 
SS Ay van i aot 
i teded AND FAMILY. 


prea, Postage iuckaded ts only 


lilustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nessan Street, New York. 


PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USF. 


GET. THE. BEST. 





retands « head. 
ee is Rie =e pular paper. or m tid 11 lake ae pot 
daasie the eve Arwancee 
| got be equafied. 
echo) teacher will find in its columns the | 
Suaday School | 


usbermasuesr "| » 


white paper, amd ter it Can- 


ASTONISHING OFFER! 


tom send ont « meeRage ae | ® fine pad, not 
1D sheets and «4 beautital School Bawercia: Bock 


tov pages toe only 


Address, WM. F, KELLOGE@, 
ee : WPht Pike 4. £. 
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COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


_— 1ONARY. Wew Edition 
a me Protusely [llustrated. Eos. eep. 


ofan and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
ACADEMIC ICTIONARY. Mlustrated. Crown 8vo. 

SEHEN “DICTIONARY. Ilustrated. 12mo. 
SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY, Illustrated. 


if ro 
pity BICHON Y. Illustrated. 16mo. Halt 


60 cen’ 
POCKET DICTIONARY, INustrated. %mo. Cloth, @ 
: roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


ids to st dents, in addition toa very 
Mans special a! und ced uden Vocatulary. Mmake Wor 
-—t im the opi ol oar m neue ed educa- 
tors, cs, most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 
J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715& 717 Market-st., Philadelphia. 


DA.) « x ) 
PUBLISHERS OR 3. 8 & ba 
INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Ridpath’s Inductive = __ 


Ridpath’s Gram. Se mms. 
Ridpath’s Acadconic sliet. of Kor5-.% 
metics. 














Milne's Inductive Arith 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Prawing Tablets. 
Smith's Practical Music Reader, 
First Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAG@. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Graphic System of Practical Penmanship 


With a Patent Reversible Feature, 
which is of marked advantage where double desks are 
used. The copies are clean, eraceful and bold: the 
material and workmanship are superior. Complete in 
six numbers. Sample copies by mail ten cents each, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
4 Bond Street, New York. 








HULL’S 





Industrial 
DRAWINGS 


Firures i 

















_ : tons or jas Rinetre. 

tions. Full Diack-board instractiva and in 

colored crayons sent with e order. 7 wee N. 
HULL, Seder roe, lowe. Prot. Drawing, &c 

8 tate Normal Schoo 








AGE 
AGENTS AGENTS |_ AGENTS 


SUNLIGHT AND i SHADOW ADOW |= 


Bl Ty Fy 


cpa ee re 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER’S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
Nes with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, and 
Governesses. Call on or address 


PROFESSOR LEGENDRE,. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 28th & 29th Sts. N. ¥, 








The Union Teacher's Agency. 


Provides school officials with first class instructors ot 
any grade at short notice. Aids teach in « 
positions. Negotiates for the sale or renting of school 
property. Teachers’ Application Forms furnished for 
stamp. Parties in need of teachers will please state 
the qualifications required. For turther intormation, 
address, A. LOVELL & CO., 
@ Bond 8t., New York. 


Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $13.00 
Fairburn’s Typology ot Scripture. 2 vols. 5.00 
Kuapp’s Christian Theology. 8 vo 

1000 Mistakes Corrected, 12 mo 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
37 Park Row, N. Y, City. 


A. S. CLARK, 


145 Naseanu st.. or 37 Park Row N, Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 


$510 SIONS tesa, See 


» 








By mail. 











J. Estey’ Co 
BraTTLEBORO VT, 


Send [ostal tor sree [lustrated Catalogue. 


A, SCHWARTZ, 


33 BARCLAY ST,., 
NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURER * OF 


‘i. BADGES 
Z —aNp—| 
MEDALS, 


of every description. 
Send for Ulustrated catalogue. 


S.S.HAMILL 


THE § SCIENCE 34 Kotor! 
At the earnest solicitation of many former pu- 
pils others desirous of stu the science 
|| And art of Expression, will re-open 
i| School of Elocution 
In CHICAGO, Junz 15, 1881, 


100 Lessons, two a day, $40. Address, 
826 W. MADISON 87., CHICAGO. 
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MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


la ve, most deligh 
looatal with , with ae ae For 
dress HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Ph.D., Grantville, 





" = nti Inducements 


§,000 BUILDING LOTS 
Surro 
York state 8 


und! at Sew 
atiful Garden y debits 
te, only —_ +7 a aac ie 
lots for 120 w each lot feet. Petite 
fe ‘s ar week, Atlantic within r 


les b purchasers to erect build- 
Lota i the the healthiest and wealthiest 
) the great mana 
aye 2k boa ee 
Call or r send stamp tor circulars to 
R. WILSON, Attorney, 
157 BROADWAY NEW YORE 














DO YOU WANT ANY 
—o— 

Send 90 cents for a sample of the finest engraved 
Dretoma made. Printed on fine paper. Designed by 
the best penman in the country. Send at once to 

WM. F. KELLOGG, Schoo! Sunpiies, 
2 Park Piace, New York. 
the FiO yews bat fre ee 
PERMANENT cure 0 OF 
Se tae A i ae FOR 
QONSULTATION. pol ey ~~ er 4+ 
ee Treatment is the ee means 
a E permenant care, Send for. dis- 
Address 
Rev. mt x CHILDS, Troy, O. 
STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BABRETT, NEPHEWS & OO., 
Office, Sand 7 Johu Street, New York. 

Branch Offices. —1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 Nosth 

Th 

ay ee ion. mor Bred Bao 
araeuta, Shawls, stes ere- wall kinds Or Oaresi: 
Gieaved Sr Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 











nat EI iGueTTs 





For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, and Ladies, 170, For Broad Writing, 294 389 
and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, 4 
Falcon, 873,903, ther Styles to suit ali hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,ete., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 Jchn Street, New York. EH ENEY EOE, Sole Agent. 








ROMEXS ASK FOR 


TERBROOK & CQ 
ALCON PE 


SAMPLES AND pices py appLicATiO®- 


SS 
—_$$$___—_—_ 


The Scholar’s Companion. 


This paper should be takenby every scholar, because it will help to educate him as 
no other paper will. A many teachers aid us, but still there are many who have 
not yet seen the paper. To such we say, Send for it at once. We must have your aid. 
Determine that you will rend us not less than ten subscribers. We will pay you splen- 
didly for ee aid. As no premiums are offered in the COMPANION you have the field 
to yourself. Send to us tery list, if you have not one y. Many te.chers 
are getting the Compound 

Remember, you can help forward ieetirdogvess of the Companton, and for the sake 
of the scholars ought to do so, Remember, we shall pay you for your aid, Don’t fail 
to help to circulate a paper that educates. "The May nom is out. It contains eight 
large pages of instructive reading matter, among which is the following : 

Baby Voters, Brazil.—No. 2, Cold Winters, What are Patents? Hard Work, Fare- 
well Song, set to music—a_beautiful iece, easy, and suitable for closing exercises, 

jickens, lish Thinkers, Birthplace of Whittier, Taz ScHooL-Room. 
The Rosetta Stone, Care of a Watch, An Em r at Home, The Moon, The 
Blowing Stone, The Golden Nuts, How to Plant Seeds, The House of Commons, The 
Author of Home Sweet Home, A ‘Great Farm, Postal Orders, How He Did It, Peoyie 
who Forget, Glucose, THE WRITING CLUB, THE LETTER Box, New Scholar, Cause 
and Effect, Children of the Street, Thirty three topics, Only 50 cents a year. 

Address, E. L, Kettoae & Cc,, 21 Park Place. N. Y. 


Tue “A CM EK” Paper. 


The Best Paper for School Use Made, 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


——_o———_ 
This paper, which has only recently been manufactured, is used extensively all 
over the coun’ Its merits as a paper for schools are as f. follows : 
Iti drone pape belag watyet Satie and Laavity coendeved, malice | 
isa le 
amooth and pleasan’ wr etee ge 
It can be furnished at very low prices. 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled en one side, and bound in Pads of 100 sheets. 
at ¥ in pkgs. of 10 pads 
Legal ‘oolscap, . + 
Congress Letter, ° ‘ " 
FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 
recommended. TRY THEM Yon tall be ute Gueiaee eres 
Size. 
ur 40pp.,, = - Per Pee TBO | 6x8. 100 pp., - . For ries or Od 
renew offer to send Exercise 
cial note, 100 heste—for 8B canta, Teachers, tol ime bons 7 and ono pad, 
WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York. 


New Y ork Conservatory of Music. 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


INCORPORATED 1865. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 a. M. till 10 P. M., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entra §S. M. GriswoLp, President. 


HELIOTYPE cach, iat fap ue. cpr tae pr Pvt RES 


WENO CURE 28 WIRA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 















































ENGRAVINGS | inss..2usdseseo pecsut see 
ee Miaatiteek Salar Ast 


SpaingHD aa tree, SAMAR B SSSSID OOS, Rantep, Swe: ~~ | 





